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The Acid Test in Africa 


We live in the evening of imperialism, 
and in times when even the imperialists 
are usually ready to admit that coercion 
will not do ; our colonial policy has passed, 
as someone has said, from the thin red line 
t» the broad red carpet. Neverthele: 
the supporters of federation in Central 
Africa urge that their proposals should be 
carried through against African opposition 
There can be no doubt of thi opposition, 
nor of its representative character. In the 
wo northern territories, Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, it is practically unanimou 
is strong even in Southern Rhodesia, where 
Africans have little opportunity 
ing their views. The 
of Southern Rhodesia, and the settiers o! 
the two northern territories, are 
push through federation against Atrican 
wishes. So, apparently, is Mr. Churchill’s 
Government. Unhappily w is also known 
that there is a powertul group in the British 
Labour Party which ts ready 
this coercion, or at least to 
The Parhamentary Labour 
now define its attitude. 
The great and central argument against 
federation as now planned is that the 
vast majority of Africans oppose it. If it 
were to be imposed on them against their 
will, Africans all over the Continent would 
see in this coercton betrayal of the 
great principles of protection and trusteeship 
tor which this country has stood. We 
believe that ihis argument 1s final, and we 
urge Labour Members who would allow 


iy 


of express- 
sectiler Government 


ready to 


to approve 
connive at il 


Party, must 


ihe 


federation to be imposed to re-think their 

ght of it 

While it may be well for Mr. Attlee to 
a visit to Rhodesia 
the objective ot 


attitude in the li 


those who care 

racial h must 

deeply regret that he is to be the guest ot 
Mr. Whilensky, the © settler’ 

Northern Rhodesia, 

be similarly 

Su 


do 


irmony 


leader in 
ind nope that 
tempted by an invit 
trom Huggins. Such a 
could great harm at this time to 
reputation ot the Labour Party in Afri 

It might be different if we in this cout 

ild have any taith in the future actions 
and attitudes ot the White settlers who would 
this federation. But they 
demn themselves out of their own mouths 
Manifestly, they are willing to pay lip- 
service to African welfare and progress 
only in order to get what they want. But 
they will behave in the future as they have 
behaved in the past. According to Mr 
Davenport, Minister of Mines and Trans- 
port and Minister of Education in the 
Southern Rhodesian Government, the 
experiment of the present federation pro- 
posals was worth while. While it was 
being made the African Affairs Board 
would probably be necessary if only to re- 
assure the Native “It the people on the 
African Affairs Board made a farce of it, 
they could be replaced, and if the same 
thing happened a second time, the Board 
would have to go.” And yet this African 
Affairs Board is presented to us as 
effective safeguard of African 


will 


Godtrey 


dominate 


con- 


an 
interests 


Or the openly cynical attitude 
of the Southern Rhodesian Prime Mini 
Sir Godfrey Huggins. Very smooth in 
London, Sir Godtrey is rough and tough 
gets home again His 
lling frankness shocks even his 
Mr. Halstead, former 
Prade and Industrial Develop- 


ay in the debate in Salisbur: 


considel! 


ter, 


as soon as he 


colleague Thu 


Minister 


| I 
ment 


Minister had mad 
ud we yu'd 

federation] and if 

llision later the pers 
L ia oO the 

State 
There is the real against federation: 
once the proposals are through, the British 
Parliament will have given away any 
practical means of protecting Africans in 
the federation 

But peak and summit of ugly 
cynicism comes from Sir Godfrey’s own 
lips. “I believe that the thing that ts 
going to wreck this scheme,” he told a 
public meeting at the end of June, “1: 
the so-called African Affairs Board. It is 
very difficult for me to criticise it because, 
if I present it to you in the light I want you 
to see it, it is presenting it to the Left-wing 
of the House of Commons in a dark light 
In brief Sir Godtrey, in Rhodesia, says that 
he dare not reveal real intentions 
because it they were known here, they 
would be rejected. And yet it is to men like 
Sir Godtrey Huggins that the British 
Parliament is being asked to hand over 
another tour million Africans. 


Ca 


the 
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The Transport Bill 


A first impression of the Transport Bill as we 
zo to press suggests that, while an attempt his 
been made to remove some of the minor absur- 
dities and obscurities which have earned the 
Government's transport policy almost universal 
condemnation, the Bill contains the essentially 
disagreeable features, including the road havl- 
age levy, which the White Paper foreshadowed. 
The Road Haulage Executive is to be wound 
up, and a disposals board, most unsatisfactorily 
constituted, is to be empowered to sell it: 
assets. The lorries are to be sold in lots not 
normally exceeding fifty—a brave concession to 
the ideology of private enterprise, but scarcely 
a serious foundation on which to base a national 
transport system. The railways are to be per- 
mitted to purchase lorries up to the numbers 
which the private companies possessed prior to 
nationalisation. The Railway Executive, also, 
is to be wound up, and the exisung Regions to 
be re-named “ Areas,” with the addition of a 
separate Area for Scotland. But central con- 
trol over railway finance and some other com- 
mon functions will be vested in the Transport 
Commission itself. It may be doubted whether 
this plan will give the Areas any more effective 
independence than the Regions possess at 
present, and it may hinder the economic co- 
The essential defect 
sill is that it flouts the whole idea of an 


ordination of operations. 
of the 
integrated transport system and will undermine 
most of the progress made in that direction 


Behind the Korean Scenes 


A confusing factor in the moves and counter 
moves at Panmunjon is that the truce talks now 
appear for some time to have been going on in 
two separate compartments and on two different 
levels. At Panmunjon itself the delegates have 
two rival 
One, the American, is that 
new lists of prisoners should be prepared, omit- 
ting all who declare their intention forcibly to 


been discussing behind closed doors 
sets of proposals 


resist repatriation, and that there should be an 
exchange of prisoners on the basis of the revised 
lists. This formula the Communists are under- 
stood to have rejected. Their proposal is, in sub- 
stance, a renewal of the limited concession they 
made weeks namely, that South 
Koreans captured while fighting in the Northern 
ranks should have the option of being sent home 
from U.N. camps, but that all other prisoners in 
U.N. hands, Chinese or North Korean, should 
automatically be repatriated. Since this would 
mean the forcible repatriation of captured Com- 
munist troops who have compromised their 
security in their own countries by enrolling 
themselves (willingly or not) in 


some ago 


“ant-Com- 
the Americans are 
unlikely to regard the Northern offer as adequate. 

The deadlock, therefore, over the prisoners 
would seem as insoluble as ever but for the fact 
that, well before the Yalu bombing and 


munist volunteer brigades,” 


the 
debate in the Commons, substanual progress is 
understood to have been achieved in talks—on a 
believed, much wider 
restricted formulae at Panmunjon—between 
leaders of the Chinese Government the 
Indian Ambassador at Peking. So promising 
were these discussions a fortnight ago that it 
looked as if little remained to settle except the 


the 
the 


basis, it 1s than 


and 


troublesome but comparatively minor problems 
of machinery, decisions about where the released 
prisoners should be sent, by what ports, under 
what escort, and so forth. The Communists 
appeared to have accepted in principle the pro- 
posal to leave the interviewing (“ screening ” has 
become a “bad word”) to the five “ Neutral 
Powers.” None of this has as yet 
reflected in reports from Panmunjon itself 


been 


Chicago Scrimmage 


The verdict in Taft versus Eisenhower will 
not be known before the week-end. What is 
already clear is that the battle will end in the 
same nasty scrimmage in which it began, but 
this is about all that is clear. Up to the middle 
of the week, at any rate, portentous deals were 
being done behind the and to every 
claim made by one side, the other side looked 
knowing, as if it had thought up a trick worth 
two of that. On Wednesday the tide began to 
flow strongly in favour of Eisenhower 


secnes, 


On the 


floor of the Convention the uncommitted dele 
gations, over-ruling the Taft-controlled Creden 
tials Committee, gave the Eisenhower party the 


contested seats in Georgia; and a similar result 
was expected in the case of other States 
this between machines, 
Arthur’s speech confined itself reason 
ably <demagogic vilification of the Dem 
crats; this seems to have fallen victim to the 
general exasperation of the two sides. Mr 
Eisenhower ha 
political 


n 
nh 


Mac 


tussle General 


to a 


continued to distinguish his 
utterances with an other-worldly 
emptiness which would have done credit to 
Ramsay MacDonald in period, and 
seems to have decided that he had better stick 
to charm and leave high-brow stuff until he 
gets to the White House. He seems to have 
doubts about some parts of the Republican 
foreign policy “ platform,” especially where it 
suggests the thesis that air-power is decisive. 
But all this is much beside the point, for what 
matters at this meeting of Republicans is not 
policy in the least, and it is doubtful whether 
the political intentions of the rival candidates 
have had an even remote interest 
assembled company. 


his last 


for the 


Fuel Prospects 


The Minister of Fuel’s announcement this 
week of greatly improved figures of recruit 
ment to the mines is encouraging, especially 
since there are increasing numbers of miner’s 
sons among the new entrants. No doubt the 
unsettled prospects of the past few months in 
many of the cleaner and lighter industries has 
something to do with the new trend. But the 
major part of the improvement is probably due 
to the combined efforts of the N.C.B. and the 
National Union of Mineworkers to make the 
pits fit to work in, and mining a respectable and 
promising calling. Much remains to be done 
before either of these objectives can be said to 
be achieved; and much more coal is required 
before Britain’s essentially coal-based economy 
can be established on a firm foundation. 
Nevertheless, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the mines are settling down under nationalisa 
tion and that a dividend on all the work of the 
last five years is beginning to show. 

Ihe glimpses of the technical future of elec- 
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tricity generation and supply, which Mr. Lloyd 
gave, has an importance apart from their intrin- 
sic fascination. No amount of propaganda can 
eliminate the problem of the peak-hours. But 
a generating capacity, sufficient to cater for 
these without strain, must be grossly unecono- 
mic for some eighteen or twenty hours a day. 
Research on gas-turbines capable of burning 
low-grade solid fuel (which has been going on 
for some years), and investigation of the pro- 
ject to feed French electricity into the English 
grid, are directly related to the problem of 
meeting peak-hour demand without prohibitive 
capital expenditure. This approach offers the 
best long-term hope, in a country which cannot 
use water-powcr on a large scale, of a break in 


electricity costs to the consumer 
Miners in Conference 


While was debating fuel 
power, a corrective to complacency was being 
administered by Mr. Arthur Horner at the 
annual conference of the National 
Mine Workers at Scarborough. Although man- 
power in the pits has recently increased, he be- 
lieved that 735,000 miners would be required 


Parliament and 


1 


Union of 


to produce the coal likely to be needed; and, 
so low had the birthrate in the mining areas 
been in the years of depression, barely half the 
current rate of wastage would be made good 
all miners’ sons 
also to be 
day shift workir 


even i 


Ne ic 
aii 


industry 
remembered that when Satur 
7 is terminated, and the miners 
begin to take their full fortnight’s paid holiday, 
the impact on output will be substantial unless 


the labour 


entered the 


force is increased 


The conference made it clear that, though 
a reasonable prospect of ampler sup- 
there is little likelihood in a fall in the 


there is 


plies, 
cost of producing coal. Apart from the current 
wage claim, a resolution was passed calling for 
payment for loss of wages through sickness up 
to six weeks in any one year. Mr. Horner also 
intimated that the Executive would work to end 
the present injustice whereby pay is forfeited 
for shifts lost through injury at work. 


Railwaymen and Rearmament 


Mecting also at Scarborough, the annual con- 
ference of the National Union of Railwaymen 
made it clear that, whatever Mr. Deakin mighi 
have to say to the miners in favour of wage re- 
straint, the demand for a 10 per cent. increase 
in wages on the railways will be vigorously 
pressed. The most significant feature of this 
conference, however, was the (78 against 2 
vote for a resolution calling on the Executive 

to support all appropriate action in measures 
calculated to reduce expenditure on rearma- 
ment.” The vote was taken after the assistant 
general secretary, Mr. J. F. Campbell, and other 
speakers had told the conference bluntly that 
the present scale of expenditure on armaments 
in this country was incompatible with the main- 
tenance of real wages and working-class stan- 
dards of living. The impressive size of the 
majority for the resolution presumably means 
that, at the Labour Party conference in the 
autumn, Mr. Bevan can count on the important 
support of the N.U.R. in addition to that of the 
foundry workers, electricians, 
workers, and probably the engineers, 


distributive 
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32 
defeated in a row, and though party machines 
dearly love “ regulars,” Taft, they also 
The hope of breaking this losing 
streak had been Eisenhower’s main appeal, for 
he alone of the possible candidates held the 
promise of attracting enough “ independent” 
votes in the marginal States to tip the balance 
Taft’s handicap has always been that he is so 
“ regular ” 


such as 
love victory. 


as to have little chance. 

For the marginal States are the key to the 
puzzle of U.S. election strategy. Just as some 
450 British constituencies can be set down as 
virtually Labour or the Tories, while 


the parties concentrate upon the remainder, so 


sale for 


it is possible to isolate certain marginal! States, 
But there Our single-member 
seats produce an approximate balance between 
the party vote and its parliamentary 


is a difference 


representa 
tion, once allowance 1s made for the bias of some 
600,000 against Labour. But the proportion of 
in the U.S. ts much higher. In 
one or other of the elections from 1932 onwards, 
Democratic votes have “ counted in 
State save Maine and Vermont But 
from 1920, when Harding carried 
and 1928 won five the 
South from the Catholic Al Smith, the Republi- 
cans 127 
electoral leven Secession 
States And, on since 1928 
is the turning Democratic 

despite Al Smith’: 


“ wasted” votes 


every 
apart 
Tennessee, 
when Hoover States in 
have never picked up any of the 
the «¢ 
the form 


vot cast’ by 
which 
point in 
defeat 
which have been so con 
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South in party loyalty 


fortunes 
number 
tently 


be put close to the 
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of other States 


Democratic 
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Secondly, the 
farm population 


Thus before a campaign is even opened, 


Democrats start with a distinct 
It is based 1 
traditional loyalty of the South 


attachment of the 
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lead on three things 
as distinct 
featherbedding ” 
fruman t Lastly, 
urban 


from the small towns the * 
of th sevelt and 
the of the de pression reared 
masse: of the in whom 
gratitude and habit have combined to create 
Vhis is a 


general shape 


to 


to mes 


Supp rt 


children immigrants, 


strong support for the Democrats 


athance, 
the 


curious and one who 
lacksonian 


internal 


recall original coalition of 
democracy 

Negro 
and 


powerful « 


But despite it strains 
for 


interests mi > a 


over rights, instance between 


rural urban 


most 
lection machine 
The Republicans’ problem is how to detach 


a large enough fragment from the alliance to 


up the balance the other way This is a formid 
able task the fragment has to 


be detached in the areas where 


partly because 
count” 
of 


it will 
electorally 
part of 


and partly because the loss one 
seems to rally 
compensating support from another. There is 
no that the Dhxiecrat 
Truman additional backing 
from Negro and liberal voter 


the Democratic coalition 


doubt, for example 
rebellion brought 
who distrusted 
the South’s former blackmailing grip on the 
Democratic Party, and were encouraged when 
the firm stand on civil rights at the 1948 Con 
vention drove the White supremacists out into 
a splinter party the Wallace 
venture drew off enough votes to cost Truman 
New York, Maryland and Michigan, but at the 
same time the Communist backing for Wallace 
helped to take the sting out of Republican 


Similarly, 


taunts of “Communism” in Democratic ranks, 
and consolidate many wavering Catholic 
votes. Thus, to win, the Republicans must find 
some formula that mobilises their full vote plus 
their share of the “independent” votes with- 
out stimulating an unusually heavy turnout of 
Democrats. A “good” Republican candidate 
alone is only the first essential. 

of low percentage polls suggest 
that American elections are won less by con- 
verting voters than by preventing them from 
abstaining. The tendency is to vote for the 
same party each time, or not to vote at all. 
Republican gains at mid-term elections have 
been largely due to the failure of Democrats 
to vote, either from apathy or from some tem- 
porary mood of protest. 


to 


Figures 


The Republican aim 
since they are outnumbered nationally, is not 
ty win over Democrats so much as to keep 
some of the big battalions away from the polls. 
Roosevelt's secret was that he always attracted 
his troops to the voting booths, and Truman’s 
“ whistle-stop”” campaign in 1948—in striking 
contrast to Dewey’s rubber-shod technique 
showed that he the same. Adlai 
Stevenson’s record in Illinois, where, as candi- 
date for he ran 400,000 votes 
ahead of Truman in 1948, suggests that the 
stable may have a third winner in training. 
The this on the statistical 
evidence, will depend upon the outcome in 
comparatively few States 
umes t 


Dixtecrat 


could do 


Governor, 


election year, 
If, for the moment, 

there will 
and that 
ali the 
comfortabl« 


they ¢ 


be no 
Democrats 
States which have given 
the five 
an count with some certainty on 
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Ty was Bagehot who first fully revealed the 
difference between the myth and the reality of 
English constitutuion— 


mas 


hat this 
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rebe the 
will again carry 
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majoritics at last 


lect 
eieciuons 


the between politics, as 
s far below are taught to sce them, 


and polit ICS 


the 
as they are actually managed by 
the oligarchy up aloft in the Palace of West- 
minster. Now a young American, inspired by 
Harold Laski and following in the footsteps ot 
the Webbs, has applied Bagehot’s 
one great trade 
General Workers 


cause a 


method to 
union, the Transport and 
His findings are bound to 

Not that says 


Millions of trade unionists 


ensation 
much that 1 


his book* 
nev 

by personal 
dreary facts which M1 


and analysed 


have known experience the 
Goldstein has tabulated 
But up ull now most of them 
have persuaded themselves that they were ex- 
periencing in ther the 


defects of a great and vital organisation. 


own branches minor 
The 
publication of this book (with a Foreword by 
Arthur Deakin, which will at least prevent it 
from being named a dirty piece of Red propa- 
ganda) will help to dissipate these illusions, in 
which the trade union movement has been 
draped ever since 1t became a respectable part 
of the British way of life in the early 1930s. 
We can begin to see the Emperor through his 
trade union clothes. 
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234 of the 266 electoral votes needed to win. 
On the whole this “base” is unlikely to suffer 
any serious damage, despite charges of corrup 
tion and Communism, and despite the attrac 
tions of any Republican nominee. In the 
Republican column, one may perhaps put some 
13 States with a total vote of 104, thus allocat- 
ing the States Dewey carried in 1948, 
Pennsylvania and the three won by virtue of the 
Wallace split, but plus Ohio which will almost 
certainly revert to “normal.” This leaves cight 
marginal States with 193 electoral votes: 
California 32 Michigan 20 
Iilinots 27 Minnesota il 


1952 


iess 


lowa 10 New York 
Massachusetts 16 Pennsylvania 32 
It is here that the result will be decisive. If, 

instance, the Democrats can carry New 
York (as they should) and California, they could 
afford to lose quite a few of the smaller States, 
with less weight in the electoral college. Thess 
States alone would ensure victory even 
though Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New 
Mexico, Virginia and Wyoming should desert 
\nd the Democratic prospect is even brighter 
when Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan 
Pennsylvania are all entered as “ probable 

Chese figures 


for 
two 


and 


the 
difficulties that face the Republican candidate, 
even if this should prove a bad year for the 
To the G.O.P. needs 
year for the Democratic Party, in 


are sufficient to underline 


Democrats win, 


7 , 
catastrophic 
which the Republican candidate carries ail eight 
of the key States—a feat last accomplished by 
Coolidge in 1924. Otherwise the strategy must 
be to neutralise part of the Democratic vote in 
he North, and to 


eo : 
rebellion in the 


encourage a Dhixiecrat 


South. 
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required that a worker shall be a trade unionist 
in good that is, a fully 
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member of and to 
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forms ol 


Here at least the outward 
member participation in democracy 
are in force. But the building trade take 
instance—— 


to 
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has registered an annual average of 84.0 
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members. This high fluctuation 
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completely under State control. Was not 
Stalin’s reason for the hasty liquidation of the 
Kulaks his fear that war was coming? Taken 
with the accusation of sabotage against Luca, 
Anna Pauker’s colleague, the best guess would 
seem to be that in Rumania, as in the other 
Satellites, there has been some resistance to in 
Soviet pressure, and that who 
dared to judge Moscow’s land policy unwise have 
become “ anti-Marxist saboteurs ’’, who must give 
way to more completely servile tools 


creased those 


* * * 


I was grateful to Lord Hinchingbrooke for 
his courageous stand in the House of Commons 
on the Korean War, and for making the sharp 
distinction between U.N. action up to the 38th 
Parallel, and subsequent, I think, unjustifiable, 
action against the Chinese. It is surprising how 
many people manage to forget that MacArthur, 
who had been openly advocating full-scale war 
with China, took his troops up to the Yalu 
River in spite of specific warnings from Peking 
that the Chinese would regard this approach to 
America, 
whose policy is based on the Monroe doctrine, 
can scarcely quarre! with Peking on this point. 
As for the British, how many wars have they 
fought to prevent a potentially hostile Power 
occupying the Channel ports? In reply to Lord 
Hinchingbrooke and Mr. Norman Bower in The 
Times, Mr. Fitzroy Maclean, M.P., objects to 
the “astonishing allegation” that the Labour 
Government “weakly allowed themselves to be 
dragooned into supporting the United Nations 
resolution branding China as an aggressor.” He 
thinks the Labour Government acted “out of 
loyalty to the principles of the United Nations 
rather than under pressure from the Americans.” 
Mr. Maclean i: The Labour 
Government strongly objected to the resolution 
China an aggressor, and would have 
opposed it in the United Nations if it had not 
been for the arguments of their representatives 
in New York Che Government changed its 
mind because it was told that the other Powers, 
including had given way 
pre that Britain would find itself isolated 
in company with India and the Soviet bloc 
America, 


their frontiers as an act of aggression 


quite wrong 
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France to American 
ure 
that 
unrestrained by Britain, would go 
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and that 
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involved in war with China, 
whichever way we voted. we should be 


Chinese considered us, ever 
indis 
tinguishable from the “ American imperialists.” 
If we voted with America we should be able to 
maintain some restraining influence in Washing 
ton. This argument won the day and Mr. Attlee 
and his colleagues gave way. Their defence, if it 


could ever be made in public, is that by agreeing 


since the beginning of the Korean war 


to this scandalously wrong and imprudent reso 
lution they have in fact been able to exercise 
some restraining influence in Washington 


* * * 


The Old Testament maxim, an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth, has been repudiated on 
very high authority. But preachers, judges, and 
politicians, being practical men, have never paid 
much attention to the Sermon on the Mount. 
If our natural instinct to repay violence with 
violence is to be curbed, we must reinforce 


morality by science and statistics. In recom- 


mending flogging as a method of dealing with 
crimes of violence, the Lord Chief Justice is, 
therefore, to be criticised not for forgetting 
Christianity, but for forgetting, in a_ public 
speech, the habit of weighing evidence of which, 
as a judge on the Bench, he must be so meticu 
lously mindful. And in this matter he really has 
not a leg to stand on. The departmental com 
mittee appointed by Lord Simon in 1937 went 
into all the available evidence about flogging. It 
proved beyond all discussion that there was no 
truth in the legend that the “cat” ended garrot- 
ting, and it could find no evidence of any sort 
from Britain or European countries that flogging 
worked as a deterrent. On the contrary, the 
grave increase of robbery with violence between 
1939 and 1948 occurred during a period in 
which corporal punishment was particularly 
frequently used, and afterwards the types of 
crime for which flogging was used sharply 
decreased. I can only conclude that the Lord 
Chief Justice’s defence in answer to the wide 
spread criticism of his remarks would be that, 
when not on the Bench, he is capable, like the 
ordinary man in the street, of behaving in an 
instinctive way which (to adapt his own phrase 
in a recent case) is neither judicial nor judicious. 


* 7 * 


’ A tantalisingly brief message from the Swiss 
Expedition last week said that two climbers had 
got to within about 900 feet of the top of Mount 
Everest, but didn’t make it clear whether it was 
their physical weakness, the mountain’s difficulty 
or the imminence of the monsoon that had 
turned them back. Now it turns out (according 
to remarks made by the returning leader) that 
high wind had a lot to do with it, as well as 
difficulty of breathing But to get a really good 
notion of what the Swiss were attempting | 
recommend a visit to the Everest Exhibition 
which the Geographical Magazine has organised 
at the Tea Centre in Lower Regent Street. 
Though so near the top in height, the climbers 
sull had a_ horizontal about a 
third of a mile to along a snow 
ridge which was concealed from them by the 
subsidiary southern summit: it might have been 
any case the traverse of 
any narrow snow or ice ridge at that altitude 
would be a most tricky undertaking. I gathered 
all this from the fascinating 10 inch-to-the-mile 
model of Everest which is the centre of 
the Exhibition. It makes very plain the two lines 
of assault—the original one through Tibet and 
up the North-East ridge, which was followed by 
ali parties up to 1938, and the new one, through 
Nepal, up the icefall to the Western Cwm, which 
was discovered by Eric Shipton’s party last year. 


distance of 


cover, 


heavily corniced—in 


relict 


The model shows detail so clearly that several 
Everest climbers on the opening day were point- 
ing out to their friends such-and-such a camp 
site, and even the ledge where they 
halted 


had once 


* * * 


Lady Megan must be getting a great deal of 
Lloyd Georgian satistaction out of the behaviour 
of the Established Church over her appearance 
in St. Paul’s next Thursday. As an avowed 
Calvinist Methodist (refusing to conform even 
to her father’s Baptist faith) she was invited to 
take part in a most enlightened series of addresses 


not to be called “ sermons”) which have been 
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arranged by Canon John Collins for 
Action” in the Cathedral is entitled 
“Who is my Neighbour” and deals with Chris- 
tian responsibility for mutual aid to the im- 
poverished peoples of the world. Walter Elhot 
led off. to give a non-party character to the series. 
Ritchie Calder and Richard Acland followed. 
Dr. De Castro, chairman of the Executive of 
F.A.O., speaks on Tuesday and Lady Megan 
winds up on the theme “Am I ‘my Brother's 
Keeper?” Four out of the five are non-Angli- 
cans and the Dean and Chapter were prepared 
for indignant protests from strict Anglicans. Rut 
it was the invitation to a non-Anglican who was 
also a woman that really ruffled Anglican suscep- 
tibilities. The clergy of the London diocese 
were notified as usual of the St. Paul’s pro- 
gramme but almost without exception boycotied 
this series in their announcements from their 
pulpits. Many have asked to be taken off the 
circulation list of Christian Action. So the Chap- 
ter bowed to the protest against a woman occupy 
ing the high pulpit and built a special onc 
complete with microphone, in the body of the 
Cathedral. 
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Matrimonials 
By a Correspondent) 


I: is nearly eight o'clock. Probationers have 
been calling from five onwards. Each has related 
adm 
Phe probation offices 


there 


his recent doings, been nished or en 
couraged and has departed 
is tired but he will not be going home yet 
to be He 
in the husband and 
He motions the 
the gas fire and 
wooden chair by hi: desk 
side of the story,” he 
i e heard 


can’t sort things out 


is sull a “matrimonial” dealt with 
and beckons 
the 
wife to the battered 
the ind to the 


“Tve heard your 


opens | door 


wife waiting in corridor 
irmchair by 
hust 
wile 
says to the husband, “and yours 
Let's see if we 
They are a young couple; both ar¢ 


The 


looks at his 


angry and 
he probation 


the 


resentful wile is near tears 
officer 
typist is overworked 
drinks. He has struck her 
has had to stop him hitting the child 
hushand says that he works 
to a drink. He only struck 
he took a knife to him 


notes—handwritten, for 
says her husband 
ind she 

The 
entitled 
when 


The wife 


several times 


hard and 1 
his wile once, 
He loves his son, but he 
needs discipline; his mother spoils him 

Phe probation officer calls further upon his 
He takes the couple 
As 


agreement, 


reserves of nervous energy 
through their courtship and early marriage 
they talk, he looks for points of 
common interests and, above all, that spark of 
mutual affection without which true reconciliation 
Husband and wife have their say 


ocial worker hears both sides 


is impossible 
A waned 
to mend yet breaking marriage. ‘They 
may talk for two hours. And, after 
all that, the couple may still be at loggerheads, 
but not be. It is possible that they 
may then, or after turther 
fresh understanding of their own and their part 
ind so, a new adjustment 

officers attempung 


and trie 
another 
an hour or 
they may 
ichicve struggle, a 
ner s problem: 


Probation have been 


matrimonial conciliation for many years; since 


the days of the Police Court Missionaries, in fact 
They authority for their 
efforts in that date the work 


Some estimate of its 


received 
1937; 
has grown tremendously 
volume may be gathered from the Home Office 
for 1950, recently made public. In 
England and Wales in 1950, 44,219 couples were 
seen by probation officers in an effort to reconcile 
then these, 22,400 
were known or thought to be sull living together 
the year. Of the remaining 21,819 
many undoubtedly would part, but in- 
this 


tatutory 


and since 


Statistics 


matrimonial differences. Of 


at the end of 
couples 
cluded in figure are cases not completed 
which the 


might 


another and 


temporarily 


one way or cases In 


couples, though separated, 
subsequently come together again 

How do people with matrimonial troubles ob- 
tain the assistance of the probation officer? Pro- 
cedure varies throughout the country, but the 
fact that in 1950 rather than — half 
probation officer direct is some 


the way the probation service 1s 


more 
approached the 
indication of 
becoming part of the fabric of working-class hfe 
In London, this is particularly apparent. Of 
6,354 couples seen in the metropolis in 1950, 3,966 
the first to the probation 
The the 
Magistrates either before or after the issue of a 


applied in instance 


officer remainder were referred by 


summons to the aggrieved party, or were sent 
by the police or various social agencies 

It must not be thought that conciliation ts the 
only matrimonial work placed by statute or duty 
upon the willing if somewhat shabby shoulders 
of probation officers Shabby because their 
work, though highly skilled, is not highly paid.) 


There are many other tasks. Where couples are 


separated, it is often the probation officer who 
advises the Court regarding the 
children 


difficult 


custody of the 

The parent given the custody may be 
about the parent the 
reasonable access to the children ordered by the 
Court; it is the probation officer who 
rrange It is frequently his hard 
ind unofficial task to arbitrate on the disposition 


of the 


allowing other 
tries to 
i compromise 


furniture of the separated couple. It is 
he who the Summary Procedure 
Domestic Proceedings) Act, 1937, obtains for the 
wages 


under 


Court a certificate of where required; 
2,576 such inquiries were made in 1950 

Perhaps the most difficult of these subsidiary 

duties are ” Where a couple, 

under twenty-one, seek 

the Magistrates’ consent to their marriage, it is 

usually the 


In many 


“ consents to marry 
one or both of whom are 
probauion officer who sees them first 
cases, he succeeds in reconciling their 
eagerness with the doubts of their parents, curb- 
ing the one or removing the other this 
work has anything to do with probation super- 
vision or prison or Borstal after-care; it is a side- 
line of the Court worker, which during 
and since the war has grown enormously 
received little recognition. 

What about the Marriage Guidance Councils? 
The work 
London 


None of 


social 


ind 


they do is excellent, especially in 
and the other large towns, but they 
cannot cope with the numbers; they have not the 
funds or facilities and 
not enough trained conciliators 

the 


necessary there are just 
So the bulk of 
work falls on the probation officer. He is 
a willing horse. 
it the rear of courts, late into the evening and 
on Saturday afternoons he works. His is a 
vocation; he does not mind. 

But the public should mind. The Denning 
Committee in their final report in February, 1947, 
said 


In dingy offices, in back rooms 


“The reconciliation of estranged parties to 
Marriages 1s 
State, as well as to the parties and their children 
It is important that the State itself 
heuld do all it can to assist reconciliation.” If 
the public agree with this, they should see 
conciliator is equipped with adequate offices 
office They 
that he is not too much overworked; they might 
even 


of the utmost importance to the 


indeed so 


that 
the 
and proper 


furniture should see 


urge 


The 


that he be paid an adequate salary 


Hammer and 


the Gold 


P i ack-NAME on the Underground map, short-cut 
from the decorative New Look of Heal’s to the 
gastronomic Alsatia of The Green Hat, rendezvous 
ot Coloured Street, to 
Londoner, is an 


the 
insignificant 


spivs—Goodge 
unobservant 
thoroughfare. Yet, for the historically inquisitive, 
it has one intriguing feature—a pub which bears 
the name of The Hare’s Foot. Luck-charm? Not 
at all. The eponymous animal was the Arctic hare, 
hind foot, in death, is the one effective 
instrument for cleaning goldbeater’s skins. Here, 
for generations, pints have been drawn for the men 
whose heavy hammers forge gold into iridescent 
which into 


whose 


tissue crumbles invisibility between 
the fingers 

It is round the corner, in Whitfield Street, that 
left in London of ancient craft 
survives, mn a red-brick building marked by the 
massive gleaming sign of the Arm and Hammer 
As you approach, you are met by the sound of 
rhythmic blows rising from the basement. The 
scientist and the engineer, of course, have had to 
poke twentieth-century noses into this traditional 


handicraft which Egypt practised in the VIth 


what is this 


x 
he Neu 
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Herodotus knew, and whose technique 
litthe changed thereafter, figures in the Treatise on 
11th arts by Theophilus Rugerus 
“ Haec est vatio aureae petulae In the Ruislip 
factory of George M. Whiley, Ltd., there are new 


ingled machine hammers ; and vast quantities of 


1982 


Dynasty, 


Century 


‘ 


gold leaf are even made, without beating, on 


oated 
in whose production vacuum vaporisation 
ind electrons play some sorcerous and (by m« 

But here, by Whitfield 

Pabernacle, hand-beating still con 


indescribable role 


bombed 


on a small scale—not merely because some o 


old London craftsmen have no for the 


taste 


cienufic mechanisation of the distant suburb, but 
in dealing with this “ 
s told, 


100ds by 


‘Cause fasudious " 


only those who have learnt gold’s 


handwork can acquire the skill needed 
Even he needs the 
made ygoldbeating a “ mystery.’ 
Before it re Whitfield Street, 
{ 


alloved 


the lactory technician 


ches 
of 24 i 
proportion of copper or silver as a colouring 
been melted, cast into bars, and rolled, with 
1000th in 
First, 220 squares cut from 
into a “cutch” with 
square pieces of special paper provided by 
l 


£ ic carats 


frequent annealing, into a ribbon | 
thick and 1}in, wide 
this ribbon are interleaved 
4in 
he French firm of Montgolfier, famous in the 
early annals of baMooning. The cutch is enclosed 
in two sheets of old parchment and beaten on an 
this trade) for twenty 
minutes, with a 14 lb. hammer until gold and paper 
Ihe 4in. squares of 
then separated from the interleaving sheets and 
skewed,” 1.¢., cut ito quarters, 
with = =4in square, 
intestines Of an Ox 

the craft as a “ 
beaten for an 


invil (“ stone” in about 


oincide in size gold are 


which are again 
gold-beater 
This pack, 
is similarly 


interleaved 
from 
known in 


skins 
shoder,’ 
hour or more with a 
hammer, this way and that, untul the gold, now 
reduced to a thickness of 1 / 20,000 in., is 


the size ol 


very heavy 


once more 
the interleaving sheets 

Then comes the third, most delicate stage in the 

raft of beating. The pieces are again quartered 

2in. squares Each lifted trom 

the shoder with long boxwood pincers and cut 

“waggon” 


Into piece 1s 


° whose adjustable edges consist 
of sharpened ships of rattan cane: the flimsy 
now stick to About 1,000 
are then interleaved with very fine goldbeater’s 
skins, 5jin. This pack, known as 

mould,” and weighing barely an 

wrapped again in parchment and beaten tor 
hours with an 8 Ib. hammer. Up to this 
beater’s aim has been to produce pieces of an even 
his 
a thick edge outwards between the sk 


with 
netal 
would steel) squares 
the 
all, 


3-4 


square 


ounce in 
pomt, the 


all-over thickness; now, objective is to 


“work” 


t} 


the edge would not force its way against the 


interleaving unless it relatively 
thick 


parency at 


pressure were 


and thus to enlarge and enlarge the trans- 
the centre. The final result is a 
Sin. square with a thickness « 


Its edge is invisible even under an 


ileal 
just under 
1 /250,000in 
opucal microscope 
In a room upstairs, to prepare the product for 
the gilder and decorator, assiduous young women 
with boxwood pincers lift the finished leaves from 
the mould, trim their edges with a waggon into 
3\1n. Squares, and place them deftly, interleaved, 
in books of twenty-five pages of acid-free tissuc 
paper, coated with red ochre to prevent the gold 
idhering to the page. Five grains of gold go to a 
book. Like gossamer silk which might be worn 
the Queen of the Little People, the leaves are 
smoothed out on the pages, not by touch but by 
1 puff of the breath. Neat, delicate work which 
would drive a man crazy ; but in the long run, all 
depends on the skill of the patient hammerers 
down below in the basement. Physically, their 
work, when the knack is learned, seems to be less 
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The majority of shoppers plan then 
expeditions — and their purchases — 
more carefully nowadays than ever 
before. They-set out to shop with a 
lefiniie object in view and it is 
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that the retailer of textiles can meet theit 
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feel you deserve it, have a drink that 
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38 ' 
arduous than you would suppose when you feel 
the weight of a big 14 lb. hammer in the hand, 
that a man delivers 10,000 
blows with it in a single working day. Old tales 
of goldbeaters with hypertrophied right arms are 
the shoder or mould gives a slight 
recoil to the blow; and though a strong wrist 1 
needed, the trick hes in the up-stroke and in the 
rhythm by the whole body ankles 
right up to shoulders 

What has to be learned—and this takes years of 
s the almost incalculable behaviour 
of the gold in its transformation, by rolling and 
(troy) lump 2,500 
Much depends on atmospheric condinons 
the care taken the whose 
£80, is much greater than that of the 
gold with which it is interleaved. After use, cach 
skin is brushed with an Arctic hare’s foot dipped 


and consider over 


nonsense 


carried from 


expe ricnce 


forging, from an ounce to 
leaves 
and mould- 


on over 


value, about 


in calcined gypsum; then the pack goes into a hot 
press, in deciding whose temperature regard must 
be had to the weather and the particular alloy in 
the next beating; and, after that, the mould of 
‘flied ”) by a 
master craftsman whose in 
knowing just the right and 
humidity required before the mould can be laid 
the filling. I watched Mr 
Woodward bring his halt-century’s experience to 


1,000 skins has its edges parted 


expertise CONSISIS 


degree of warmth 
aside ready tor next 
as his finger 
the skins, like a 
knowingly, 


bear on this job flipped the edges, 


he would sniff onnorsseur of 


fine lovingly 


AYLMER VALLANCE 


Havana, 


The Adopted Son 


Ai rER the failure of his filth operation against 
the Cambodian bandit Chruy Tilak, Commandant 
Valas from the in 
person had finished 


received a General 
As 
harsh, bitter words, he sent for his senior N.¢ 


Ihe blow 


convicuon 


message 
reading the 
Oo 


Was in- 


soon as he 
struck him in the face 
spired not much by 
that, by Oriental standards, the 
situation demanded it After 
N.C.O., Valas drank a third oi 
bon whisky, and went off to sleep in his 


and 
so passion as a 
proprieties of the 

di 


a bottle of 


missing the 
Bour 


Awaking a tew hours later, he 
Pith again. By this time his 
The raw alcohol, dying out of his 


rang for 
geant-chet | mood 
had changed 

brain, had left 
choly. He felt unappreciated and misunc 
No one, he 
sibility ot his 
Tlak 

a sudden impulse, to which he surrendered, 


ask U-Tith, as 


him with an aftermath of melan- 


{ 
i 

ry 
1 


erstood 


knew, would ever realise the impos- 


task in tracking down the elusive 
Chruy The outcome of this frame of mind 
wa 
his rank and to 


to set aside man- 


to-man, for his advice 

Although 
on the part of his superior, U 
the 


course 


surprised at this extraordinary ap 
Vith could see 
truth 


to everyone 


objection to telling him which was 


known as a matter of in the 


the He, theretore, 
Tilak 


made 


Commandant 
simply that 
amuitet 


unit but ex- 


plained quite Chruy was the 


possessor of an which him invul 
lar 
was really nothing more to be said 
the 


superiority in heavy artillery, agaist which those 


as U-Tith was concerned, there 
Chruy 


overwhelming 


nerable As 
Tlak’s 
amulet wa equivalent of an 


with muskets would hurl themselves in 
vain. Having with this simple 
ae he thought, disposed of the matter, 
to be But the Commandant wanted 
more What form precisely did 
amulet take, which appeared to endow Chruy 
Plak’s band with invisibility, even from air-recon 
Pith told him that it was a Kon 
Pray, prepared from a child taken from the womb 


woman who had died in child-birth. He 


armed 
announcement, 
he waited 
dismussed 


details this 


naissance? U 


o! a 


went On to explain the mechanism of the ma 
involved, which was not without logic if 
could accept the premise that the spirit of the 
child incarnation had frustra 
became the most powerful of demons 


onc 


whose been ted 

As it happened, the Commandant was already 
familiar with this widely held belief, and knew 
of some of the rites practised by frightened vil- 
prevent the 
According to U-Tith’s further explanation, 


lagers to fetus-demon’s escape 
the 
man who was bold enough to release thi 

ome captuve from the grave, could bind it, 
a sorcerer’s help, to his perpetual service; 
ghost thu amulet t 


lak 


entrapped in the fetu 


nid 
1a 


ing his adopted son. Chruy 
caught everyone knew—becau 
“ adopted could read the mind 
enemies, and keep Chruy Tlak informed of 
intentions. The only possible counter 
weapon, U-Tith mentioned, was another 
same kind. This had, of course, already occ 
to the Commandant, who wanted to kno 


the system wasn’t generally practised. 


wi 
be as 


son” 


The sergeant-chef found himself totally unable 
to explain. How could he describe the instinc 
tive loathing that the laxest of Buddhis1 
felt for practices? ‘The very weakness oi 
his language in abstractions weighed down hi 
tongue. Nothing could do justice to such a case 
a lengthy Faustian parable of the fate 
who were blind to the conse- 
quences of selling their souls to the devil. Who 
couldn’t fail to see that, by the mere fact of thu 
rendering himself invulnerable Chruy Tlak had 
automatically prescribed his own punishment: 
ince Only if permitted by Destiny to be defeated, 
and thus given the opportunity to finish his exist 
ence as a mendicant priest, could he be said to 


have 


even 
such 


short of 


awaiting those 


found the path to the heaven of nothing- 
nes But how could all this be compressed into 
the brief army-style sentence required of a man 
All U-Tith 


embarrassment 
the Commandant 


when replying to his officer? 


duced 


was a grimace ol “Get 


me a Kon Pray,” said 

that brought U-Tith to the 
the Western 
him an 
the motives 
honourable 


this order 
that 
for 


It was 
final 


alwavs 


mind would 
Hic 


made a re 


realisation 
remain would 
understand 


putedly 


enigma 
that 
commander read 


never 
army yf 


debase himself to a social level somewhat below 
He also realised with 
that o! 


entwined 


the meanest beggar 
that 


ne men, 


that of 
his destiny, and 
had 


intent 


ilarm the rest 
with th 


For 


measures would be ju 


become 


man self-destruction this 


on 

ilone, extraordinary 

in the process of disentanglement 

two motives behind Valas’s 

a Kon Pray The first 

that the knowledge ot its possessio 
shaky The 

stronger, deeper, yet hardly realised 

the fact that a 

ar East, the boundary 


There were 


Minauion to possess 


a belie 


mprove his men’s morale 
motive 
himseli—originated in 


ter 
years’ service in the F 
set by Europeans to their beliefs had in his 
Within a 
pristine scepticism olf 
undermined by 
stances of auto-suggestion and mass-hypnot 


and 


disappeared weeks of 


West hi 


commonplace i 


quite few 


arrival the the 


been quite 
since then his gradual concessions of homage 
non-rational forces had never In 
differed from the res l 
not a them 
tep of any kind, if he could help it, without first 


consulung 


to the ceased 


this he hardly 


leagues, since man of would 
his horoscope 

About a week later, U-Tith deposited a tiny 
sack the desk in the Commandant’s Office 
I: was bound up with white threads, which U- 
Tith told account to remove Phe 
Kon Pray, Valas was told, had been formally 
attached him by 


on 


him on no 


to a reputable necromancer 


sm, 
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There was only one further precaution to be 
observed; that was to see to it that his adopted 
son was fed by placing a few rice grains in a 
bow! before it at meal times. Valas winced in- 
wardly at this, but did not fail to carry out the 
He told U-Tith that he 
recommendecé tor promotion to 

It w this that Chruy 
informants to be in 


nyunction ould be 


adjutant 
Tlak was 
the 


mii 


as shortly after 
reliable 


Stung 


reported by 


ll ’ ; K + ‘ 
illage of Krong, about twenty-five 
vay Phe Commandant prepared to move off 


with the intention of arriving at the 
The fact, 


when arresied by 


midnight 


ust before dawn. men were, in 


in the lorries he was 


sensation. For 
reason he found himself thinking about tre 


extraordinary no apparent 
and 


if in a half-remembered dream, he felt 


though the encounter had already taken 
had Chruy Tlak, not 
of Stung Krong, but in a narrow 
Chis part of the 
knew that would be able 


he ever 


it he found 
wooded 
vision was 
he 
trees if them 


Saw again 


uffciently impressed to slip back in 
the scale 
that just such a 
about three miles from Stung 
flat 

recognised this as 


He 


betore 


and consult large maj} 


Out surprise ravine did 
exist, Grong 
countryside Vala 

peritect 
i why he hi 


and treeless 


the 


wh a 
hide-out for the 


bandits wonderec thought 
the 


their 


the reached 
they had been obliged to 
vehicles and slog their foot the 
They were all tired from carry- 


ing their heavy weapons, and no sooner had th« 


vas daylight by time they 


ravine, as leave 


way on aCrTOss 


marshy country. 
entered a belt of trees, which Valas cle 


nised, than they were ambushed. 
rather than be 
the survivors to 

did sO, 


later. 


uicide 
Tak 


1 small 


capture d 
invited 

number 
a few day 


join 
The rest 
cased 
Among those who returned were l 


] 


young corporal, who happened, shortly 


discussing the matter. The corporal wa 

the Kx Py 
fy 

inauon tor thi 


incurred 


disillusioned frame of mund over 

failure to live up to its reputation 
gested that the only possible exp 
the Commandant had 

sentment of his adopted son by neglecting to feed 
him regularly. U-Tith shook Ver 
well, the corporal persisted, in view of such a 
clear-cut example of the amulet’s fallibility, had 
not the time arrived to throw 


was that 


the re 


his head 


overboard a belie! 


evidenuy no better than a supersution: 

U-Tith was about to reply non-commitiall: 
before changing the subject, when he 
with a twinge of guilt his responsibility toward 
his subordinate, who happened, also, to be re 
motely related to him. Not wishing to be th 


instrument of the young man’s relapse into 


recalled 


perilous scepticism, he decided to clear the matic: 
up. No Kon Pray, he pointed out, had ever bee: 
known to perform less than was expected of 1 
the could the ¢ 
to have been lax in his obligation 
But it so happened that the 
posed relationship did not, in fact, exist r} 
loyalty shown by a correctly acquired Kon Pra 
towards its possessor was attributable, at least 

part, to grautude at its release from a living tomt 
In th 


expected 


nor in ordinary way ommandant 
be said 


foster-parent. U} 


case no such sentiment could have 
It anything, the reverse. What 
U-Tith, could be the Kon Pray’s attitude toward 
one who, unwittingly or not, had been the caus 
ol its failure to be born into the world? “ The 
mother of this Kon Pray,” said U-Tith, indicating 
by a change of that the matter was 
closed, “did not die in childbirth.” 

NORMAN Lewis 


deen 


skKca 


tone thus 
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The Arts and 


VERDI 


19s2 


AND SHAKESPEARE 


y 

\ expts Macbeth, which used to be thought an 
uneven work of great gradually 
it seems to me its rightful place among 


promuse, 1s 








> most powerful and splendid productions of hts 
le career. Of urse, in sheer musical beauty 

md harmonic subtlety, it cannot hold a candle 
to Otello, but not Otello itself is switter, more 
dire u more decisive. We are beginning to 
That (ie apparent incongruity between Elizabethan 
draina and mid-nineteenth century Italian opera 
which used to bother us, is only skin-deep: ut 
masks an underlyimg affinity. There has never been 
i more Elizabethan opera composer than Verdi 
huis very aatvety, his disregard of minor incon 
vistencies, his reckless concentration on essentials, 
his expiottation of the momentary situation for all 
it is worth—all these are Elizabethan traits, like 
his sense of human grandeur and misery, his 
pathos, and his burning, “ popular” patriotism 
To these qualities he was able to add, in his final 
period, the musical equivalents of poetry ind 
subtle characterisation, and thus cam loser to 
the spirit of Shakespeare than any other nposer 
has er come 

In Mucheth, an early work, the one serious flaw 
is the unpoetic conception of Macbeth humselt; 
in the last act, where the character should ri 
to the greatest heighis, the performer has bis wort 
ut out to keep him from dwindling into insigaity 
cam On the other hand, the treatment ot Lady 
Macbeth is from first to last superb, Biographers 


ilwavs deplore the fact that the composer, 


when 
revising his opera in 1865, did not entirely rewrite 
the 1847 original; but with this view [ cannot 
iwree. The stylistic discrepancies which we 
notice in the library become insignificant im the 
theatre; besides, are any of the 1865 adduion 
more “ advanced” than the wonderful Sleepwalk 


my 
Ath 


Scene, which belongs to the first versu 
parucularly glad that Verdi did not sactitice 
the blazing “first period” vitality of Lady Mac 


beth’s opening scene. This has been censured by 








0 thorough and perceptive a Verdian as Mi 
Dynacley Hussey; but could there be a closer 
musical counterpart to her proud ambitien aad 
relentless energy than those imperiously ascend 


ing melodic curves which climb to the high B flat 
over enharmonic progressions to a fierce alla 
polacca rhythm? Finely sung (and Dorothy Dow 
sang ut splendidly at Glyndebourne), this scen 
never fails to electrify the house. 


here are mysteries in the score. Several 
passages Which on paper appear wholly conven 
tional astonish us in the theatre by the subtie o1 


ironical effect which they produce. 
Lady 


One of the 
Macbeth’s drinking song, has been illuin 
inatingly discussed by Mr. Hussey; and, rash 
may seem to say such a thing of Verdi 
I agree with his view that the hectic, nervous im 
ssion here created is something “in the nature 
i fluke.” What are we to think of 
ilent arrival beneath the battlements 
isthe? There certainly seems a sinister 
the way in which he is welcomed, 
and conducted behind those dreadful 





Duncan's 
oat Mac 
beth 

wy i 
ionoured, 


joors, all in dumb show, and all to the accompan: 
ment of a military band playing off-stage in a 
wnty six-eight rhythm, Yet to speak of th: 
Music ‘deliberate banality” is surely to credit 
the young Verdi with a degree of sophistication 
juite foreign to his nature. He needed military 


USI, 
su 


ind he wrote a quick march in his usual 
seto town band style. And why does Duncan 
remain mute? Probably there is a quite simple 
*xplanation: the lack of a good second 
in 1847 In any case, we may 
such dramatic effects as 
the famous Berlin revival of 1931 which was the 
the present popularity 
Knowing the opera only in its Glyndebourne ver- 
in all essentials a replica of the Berlin pro 
we are spoiled. This Macbeth is th 
darting chud of a producer of genius, Carl Ebert, 
designer genius, Caspar Neher, both 


bass at 
doubx 


these antedated 


blorence 
het 


wih 


ginning ot opera’s 
slow 
duction), 


and a ol 





Entertainment 


working at the summit of their powers. It ts the 
supreme and completely justified example of that 

producer’s theatr which, when ib 
semt or misapplied, soon becomes an unmitigated 


wus 18 





nuisance 

Vittorio Gui ts not so closely in harmony with 
Ebert’s conception as was Fritz Busch; his 
handling of the score is looser, less demonic, less 
extreme in contrast, less Beethovenish 


pethaps 


less Shakespearean. Yet, in the mor 





conventional 


Italian stvie, he secured a finely coherent and ex 
ciuung pertormance. On the stage, halt the bur 
deu talls on the shoulders of the Lady Macbeth 
ind Glyndebourne is lucky—no, clever—to have 


found so striking an exponent as Dorothy 
Phat she could efface our memories 


Dow 
Margherita 
Grandi was not to be expected; but with her first 





rate attack and intonation, her darkly baleful 
hest register and her dramatic fire she made a 
great impression; nor did she quail before the 
soft high D flat at the end of her Sleepwalking 
Scene-——-which however, lacked something in 
pathos Marko Rothmiiller painted a fine 
vigorous portrait of Macbeth, which would be 
improved by rather more variety in colour and 
dynamics; his exactitude of rhythm and interval 
was a continual musical delight, and a marked 


contrast to the more woolly singing of his tecllow 


general, Banquo (Frederick Dalberg). Som 


i slip? 
gestion of routine hung round the efficient Max 
dutt of James Johnston; in all other respects, and 
most of all m the great choral enes, the per 
formance reached the highest Glyndebourn 
standards. It ts seldom indeed that Shakespeare's 
play half so well put on 

DesMOND SHAWE-Taytor 


THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS 


Ev N the most cursory reading of 


The Turn of 
the Screw would convince anyone of sensibility 
that the attempt to produce a stage versa could 
mot succeed in any way that would make the 
uutempt worth the trouble, unless u be m hard 
cash Even the box ofh success—which it 
proved on Broadway—is rather surprising. For to 
the unaddicted, the name Henry James, I should 


have thought, would bh: 


unmitigated, while 


boredom 
to addicts the ominous words 


spelled 


AVE 


“based on” must spell the inevitable debasement 
of the novelist’s beloved values, However 
they are, the four personages of the story, trans 
tormed into The Innocents at Her Majesty's, the 
Inthe gurl and the boy, the Governess, the 


here 


House 





keeper Outside, the “white face of damna 
tion’ inside, the struggle tor the children’s 
vl Che difficulty in judging this piece is to 
torcwet the original on which the assassin-—the 
adaptor, [ should say—has done his little work of 
butchery. If one could forget it, then I am will 
ing to believe that The Innocents might give one 
ome thrall of horror, But if one can’t forget, thea 
mes attenuon is constantly distracted by com 
parisons, all of them to the disadvantage of the 
play 

There is an apt analogy for this kind of thing 
trom music. The version, say, of a Chopin Study, 


wranged ” for two violins, ‘cello and piano, and 





iwducted by the romantic-looking first violin in 

i velvet jacket and a floppy cravat before the tea 
drinkers in the Palm Couct of a South Coast 
resort The main tune—that haunting one, you 
know pertectly recognisable; it comes again 
aod again, and every now and then the piage even 
plays a sequence of notes that Chopin actually 
Vole But you needn't be worried; it’s only 
casional wnd never for very long on end 
ull, that doesn’t quite answer the question. For 
hos 10 don’t already know it, this tune, 
ince it is good in itself, 1s sure to make an iunpact 
in however debased a torm ut is offered. And 
then, “ arrangements” such as these can be more 
less effective, more or less vulgar, more or less 
flensive. How does this one stand? Well, u 
stands as being disunctly effective in the most 
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obvious way compatible with leaving some pale, he matter now, my own? What will he eve) t Was on its first appearance ten or eleve: 

faint glimmer of an original the very opposite of matter? I have you, but he has lost you for go. I doubt whether a funnier film with 

obvious evel She has him, yes, but the story ends in it has ever been made. Dilapidation’ 
Ihe shocks begin when we realise that there is“ But at the end of a minute I began to feel what one pandemonium succeeds to anothe 

to be no development. When the Governe it truly was that I held. We were alone with ige of April and December, the new 

Miss Giddens, arrives at Bly, her two little the quiet day, and his httle heart, dispossessed whole night” in the hotel, the wooing 

charges are straightway presented as quite horrid — ! topped beating.” I wonder how many May and the knocking-out of Dude, they 

in their two different ways. She is given no time e audi at Her Maiesty’s realised that the crazily and magnificently My advice 

to come, as her original did, “under the spell victory had gone to the Appearances and not t yoers would be: let The Quiet Man g 

of their charm—for they have none his, I Miss Flora Robson? T. C. Worst ut tor Tobacco Road 


hould have thought, could easily have been con- WitciaMm Waite! 


tuived, and would have added to the interest. THE MOVIES 
Miss Flora Robson as the Govern is given an ay 5 TELEVISION NOTES 
alrwst rg rag he ieee breathle * Carrie,” at the Carlton 
from her walk up the drive and thercaiter there on - . . P rc the first generation to 
is no variation 7 all in the panting, feverish fear * Tobacco Road,”’ at the Baker Street Classic aditleins 10 worded tsar aie 
which she has to sustain from first to last. Then, The note of warning was there, among th« ind the visible action of the disting 
rime of crimes, the children, made horrid from it : m the American classic.” Now one ime both tor ourselves and 1 
the first, are made horrid in quite the wrong wa. nay be ve sure that any film so announcing 1 s a new demand on our skall 
Ihe little girl is produced to make the most tseli must have something to bounce or ¢ “hve” portraiture. 1 know 
vulgar and offensive of the assaulis which little whom is it addressed? Not to those io =6 long time in responsible sections of the 
girls in plays can make on the attention of grown ave rei Dreiser: they will very soon discover the ide been discussed of making or 
uj In her over-caretully articulated drama _ that their novelist’s vision of America—a damag nt is livi ortraits of this kind, | 
school voice, Flora produces the kind of awful ing if a muddled one—has quite vanished h has been don Pelevision 
pertnesses which some adults find “cute in the unlettered, then, or at least to those who hav t ' op satisfactory methods of 
children, while her favourite action 1s a teetering never happened to read Sister Carri ! wat problem in the Speaking Person 
little dance round her Governess’s ki Miss case, Why appeal to a “classic,” if not wi I iple in the talk given recent 
Carol Wolveridge does what is asked « er; we intention of imposing? And impose is wha Rowse, in which he discussed Cornis!} 
admire her skill while deploring what she is set Carrie does. It has high-powered acti ! lt-hour rview with Bertr 
to do. ‘The small boy is given a super-abundance Laurence Olivier at his most impres 
of class-conscious arrogance, of a kind which hi Miss Jennifer Jones, appealing if astray has ¢ 
at least a touch of truth to life about it, if not good story; and Mr. William Wyler’s direction 
truth to James. I can describe it best by retelling achieve lat mixture of finesse and popular glow 

! observed on the Windsor: ve have come to expect of him. He makes, in 
tow-path only ( il 


an imneident 
ago. It was the hour act, a big, brave, rather bothersome thing of it 

when the Eton boys, released trom school, rus succeeds doubtfully. Sir Laurence, for 

out on to the river in their skiff One voun exan , is English to the core, and English of 

gentleman of about thirteen, not very skoiliul as a at; vel manages a Chicago restaurant 

had been fouling the fairway and was rudely rowning, disunguish« f 

shoved to the side by his lordly elder Hy } r, very effectivel 

finshed up with his prow in the reeds # pomt \ n Gabin, recently, showed mself Ww cts ul 1 lives. Self 

where two small town boys of the same age were i at home in the catering business > I ind must obviously be produced on 


fishing from the bank. ‘These two boys admired aps 1 a job that predisposes to sex advent individual basis; the nervous people must 


vet 


his slim, fragile cratt, and one of them ventured an if seems to provide ny amount o! time ui by an interviewer or, pernap 
to ask “ What do them things cost? The hitthe off, the chair-pulling and coat-holding gestures, being their own homes, surrounded 
Etonian was flustered and humiliated, we the champagne when needed. M. Gabin turned own belongings, which they might 
must repeat in his defence) looked down his nose omanti n spite of himself, giving up af I handle physically whilst they 
at his shabby contemporaries and drawled in hi remember) a cruise round the world in his own Here I would quarrel with the 
childish treble More than you can attord, I acht; Sir Laurence, romantic all the w. ii Lord Russeil was interviewed; 
dare say It ust in such a spirit of arrogant »y tar the harder task of getting rid of an icicle ! re-prepared and rather 
bad manners that this lithe Miles treats this Mi wit One should remember these things per questions on the changes he 
Giddens; and Mr. Jeremy Spenser catches the vhen picking a resiaurant.) To Carrie wt 1 n cation, on pacifism and on oi 
note to perfection and holds it steadily right sim innocently enough through his door feological discontents were put to him in ¢ 
through appears first as fatherly, then as unmarried sinterested voice, which by its very « 

Ihe producer, Mr. Peter Glenville, has evi then, after being found out, a€@ divorced f subject after subject as so mucl 
dently gone to work on the principle that since undertakes bigamy, and $10,000 of his emplover’s € cove! Lord Russell is too gox 


{ 


the charge of subtlety hangs over Henry James, cash. to marry her. A weak character? But then nan to ut off by this; he kne 


he musi make sure that no suspicion of th Sir Laurence endows him, restrainedly, wit! ) wa him, that this was a film tor teley 


quality should obscure this version. Everything strength and scruple His final decli his ume. You could see him ea 
is as Obvious as it can deliberately be made. From havabthty we accept as the necessary h s self i his answers with 
the moment the curtain rises every Movement and = many, from Jannings onward, must tread © knows exactly what he want 
intonation is a conventional sign for telling us in It we thought about it, we shouldn’t know what 1 ly wishes to shape reply well 
unmistakable tones Phat it os all very very to make of him And even less of Carrie } ouch of thought on his fi 
spooky, and there is something even spookier co Dreiser's heroine is a vain, gaudy gold-grabber ke. In spite, therefore, of the prof 
ing next! On that level the play may be judged Miss Jones makes her timid, innocent nd nee of the interviewer, this film 
uccess, and the climax when it comes does, I refined; vet she has, while denying it with ever) velation§ of e kind of live portrai 
must adimu, tell. ‘The Governess in the end tries look, to act out the other story. What are we to ¢ ntary world has virtually n¢ 
to face the children with the horrors that possess make, then, of her? ‘The answer is that we don’t \ h television must take up no 
them in the belief that only so can they md them make anything of either; we take them as they sources and the screentime t 
selves of them. The little girl, cornered at last, are, the products of an emphatic but unworldly ist week’s programme reporting 
forsakes her clichés for a moment, and rounds on = ficuion. On this level their tale thrills, touches, \ at the Atomic Energy Resear 
her Governess in a real passion of hate. “This wa harrows, and sinks into a cosy melancholy. It ishment at Harwell should have been 
excellently done; and then the small boy, in a best moments have been the breaking-down of tant and exciting three-quarters of an 
longer scene, is put through the same process tormaliues, and the horrible realisation of stead of that, time dragged as speake 
What is tascine 
know, is to see how the adaptor, while working the moment comes into his own. Mr. Wyler’ sidewavs and downward glances of peoy 
closely on the Jamesian text, shifts the emphasis camera certainly does its best with cheap lodg ease Ihev lectured us rather than cx 
all the time so as to give the ending 4 more’ ings, swarming pavements, the horror of the first with us on the processes at Harwell and the ra - 
acceptable modern gloss. In James, the battle is patch in the trousers. The film has been more active substances produced there. Short, sometime 
between the Governess and the Appearances. He than plausibly visualised. Burt IT still find mvself meaninglessly, brief film “clips” illustrated wha 
puts it perfectly straight remembering Sir Laurence’s hurt dignity, was said. I am not asking for the dramatisation 
It came to me, in the very horr he n wondering vaguely how it came to fall in with serious scientific subjects, but I do at least ask 
diate presence, that the act would be, g ar and out of, a Chicago grill-room or signs of a good journalistic flair senta- 
facing what I saw and faced, to keep the bo The other new films being outside criticism, tion and showmanship. As the B.B.C.’s television 
himself unaware I was lucky to unearth Tobacco Road in Bake: judience widens, it is surely more necessary than 
And she succeeds, it will be remembered, too Street. It will be gone again before these words ever to win the attention of viewers when the sub- 
far beyond her hopes. The boy at last gives up appear. though I fancy it does a steady round ject of a documentary programme is one which 
to her the name—“ Peter Quint—vyou devil!” of the Classics Mhis roaring tragedy, or pathi- will present difficulty to ordinary people. Now is 
On that she thinks she has won. “What does farce, directed by Ford, is as incurably alive as the tme to use as much imagination and wit as 


ating here to the observer in the poverty in the latter, at any rate, Dreiser for peaker, many talking nervously, with 1 
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achieved recovery 
we had then a different 
alternatives are polit 
block action at 
public works and fruitful public 
be read against the background of recent 1 
a ceilain recent vote in the Senate Phey 
a vivid reminder of how h 
Truman to get 
ommunism 
part of the Fa 1 the Mis 

‘ the Ny 
to make 


than bloodshed 

busines We 

war in the Thirtx i hat 

kind of leadership. Pe vy their planne 

difficult Private hy We 

The talk of pe reject. the 
mprovement mi ¢ 


other means 
of American 
without 


sancr rures 
foreign policy 
And, if peace should come, the American economy 
quite capable of surviving it, It is a far ically 
table which 


1929. Farm income and wage supports, social security 


more Inte ‘ tern 


economy than the one cracked up in every turn 
the samc 
and unemployment compensation, deposit insurance sha 
and credit policy impose a series of automatic brakes : 
on deflation. If renewed Government spending | fe 
be necessary, even after tax reduction 
of non-military The main 
he re 


Che 1 nt floods 


muc « er 


c 
Mai 


conta 


money Congre 
than 
our: of 
Lawrence It 
face it Moscow 
read which leads to war cont 


least resistance.—Ep., N.S. ¢ ge rim 
alley development as part of a broad and massive . ut My 


there are I oO ain. the 


{ 
outlets. the potent but 
Deal programme has had to tponed because « 
11 military 


reminded the 


priorities. Ve petieapeass nan Mr. Bevan may 
nation of the importance of planned steel currently devoted 


Menken’ ures are 


programme for the conservauion of natural resource 


} 
ese Will 


Housing, education, medical care, roads, public work 
' 


research, the expansion of ser 


provide a continuing tunulus American 


cconemy for years after international stabil 
Nor does this include the 
inderdeveloped countries ; it i 


Four is the single part of the 


Alon 
comes about 
jor aid to 


that Point 


progran mes 
notable 


Muwal 


facts in the opposite direction 


about 1 

destined for mihian 

National 
Defence 


quarter of 1952 were at the annual rate « 


SOVIET DEFENCE 
while not rejecong Mr. Da l 
total of real resources 

n 1951-52 in the U.S.S.R. was less than 1 
the U.S, attempts to demonstrate that suc 


implication is that only 
steel Output is 
that, 
returns, 


devoted 1 facts are 


Authority 


according to 
lence allotments for 
lery is irrelevant to the hort 
sserts that Mr. Shinwell’s 1951 figure 


Aosreal tons 
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Books 


are reaching the point where the European 

will have to admit that at least one school 
American beyond his modest 
fishing tackle. One or two recent monsters roll 
about and sport like whales; if caught and dis 
embowelled remarkable for yielding 
tons ol realism like so much undistinguishable 
blubber The Clough, noting the 
Colosseum in Rome was “big” went on to 
ask “af thi an 
put down the 
4 iit 


novelists is 


they are 


poet that 
idea?” Is it an 

lite and talk of 
to put th Pacific 

1mpaign into a novel, to describe word by un- 
printable word the hourly fatigues, promotion 
hunts, drunken blinds crap games and fornica- 


idea to 
literal obscen 


force camp, whok 


tions of a regular infantry company, stationed 
near Pearl Harbour? 
t caf 


For how long is one going 
if the corporal is busted or the Sergeant 
wants a piece of ass? If we do care for a moment 
or two, Can we keep it up- as we are SX Per ted to 
do in a book like James Jones’s From Here to 
Eternity* which has “swept” the 
en or eight hundred pages? 
The critic must hold off novels of this kind 
until he has first grasped that they are not works 
of art or even works of entertainmen’t and 
sational ambition 
instrumental 


States—for 


sen 
They are social phenomena, 
the life 
They put down the shock felt by the ordinary 
hitherto voiceless man of a country which has 
little military tradiuon and where it has never 

yunted for much. 


recordings of soldier's 


What the common man now 
discovers, in the century that is said to belong to 
him, is the unsuspected truth that soldiering and 
var could be a continuation of life by othe 
Po the European critic it must seem that 
portions of Amenecan civilisation are still in the 

| skeleton and that certain gaps of 
human experience remain to be filled in; onc 
sxplanation of the endless documentation of a 
book like James Jones’s From Here 
is that it fills such a cultural gap, te 


means 


ge 
SLAB 


to Etermty 
, it supplies 
1 fundamental picture of the life of the common 
regular soldier, which was so far lacking in 
American literature, and tries to inculcate 4 sense 
4 the virtu of a profession 
{ Mailer and Jones, 
Tis Red Badg these latter books 
are. spirited but isolated reconnatssances; but 
they are the work of dilettanu. In Crane’s time 
en in the early Hemingway's, the United 


Compare the works 
with Farewell to Arms ot 


of Courag 


ind 

Strate 
If we 

Jones and Mailer, to their new and positive 


tribution, tt 


vas not scriously a military power 

turn from the negative aspect of Messrs 
On- 
is still social and anthropological 
than literary. We can put it 
hat while the European war books of the late 
Cwenties and carly Thirties, from Jules Romains’ 
Verdun to Malraux's Le Condition Humaine, im 
posed an intellectual design upon the life lived 
in war and revolution, they did this from the 
point of view of the outraged, instructed man 
Writers like Jones and Mailer impose the com 
mon man in bulk, whereas in Europe the sam 
kind of man has a limited representation. Jones's 
idier is an ox, but not a dumb ox 


rather this way 


Intermin 


* Frow 
IXs 

{ The 
10s. 6d 


Here to Etermty. By James JONES. Cx 


Shelt. Sky. By Paut Bow ces. Lelonan 


mye 


in General 


ably garrulous, never tired of the sound of his 
back-chat, an indefatigable flogger of his main 
subjects—sex, drink, pay, films, food and the 
the old soldier—he has 
baked mind and an aggressive wit 


devices of 4 quarter- 


He believes 
ul the Imperialism of the bad word. His con 
tinuous obscenity is lively, cynical and automat 
But he is a precocious adolescent, who is in 
capable, in his brothel and drinking scenes, of 
the fertle abandon in which such episodes have 
been traditionally done in literature. An in- 
verted Puritan, he probably believes in the 
brothel. He often wishes he could marry his 
whore and he is knocked flat when he finds that 
the prostitute or the island girl lives in a very 
rigid and different pattern of behaviour. What 
makes this soldier the fact that 
His ver- 
nacular has become dominant whereas, in Kip- 
ling’s soldiers 


revolutionary 1s 
his voice can now dominate in books. 


for example, it is subordinate, 
regional and comic. Now it is comic or wicked 
to be an officer. Another revolutionary sign is 

Lu ter 
t cnaracicr, 


that, as the James Jones neander- 


thaler lacks pathos or tragedy. He is—from the 
point of view of literature—assertive and earnest 
The bugler who transfers to the wrong company, 
the cook with the chip on his shoulder, the man 
who turns beserk on pay day, the queers who 
try to talk about Gauguin and discuss the exces- 
sive chastity of American women, are recognis 
able headaches of the Welfare Officer These 
men are, or ought to be, the eternal soldier; but 
under democracy, they are solemnly working to 
shed their eternity and stick up for. their tem- 
poral rights. Of course, they are in a special 
positon: they belong to the corrupted army 
whose morale was slipping in Honolulu just 
before Pearl Harbour. They are regulars who, 
except for a brief last chapter, are not put to the 
vital test of their profession. 

Mr 
supply 


Jones achieves his mission, which ts to 
American with the basic 
All his talk is 
good when taken a page ata me. His general 
reflecuons sentimental 
there is a fatal underlying streak of self-pity 


literature 
material of a missing subject. 
are humdrum and and 
His 
no more than discernible. If 
we except First Sergeant Milton Warden who 
has the makings of a considerable character 


main characters are 


the 
Mr. Jones has merely an average 
‘st in human nature 


testa types 
inter 
onk 


For him all roads lead 
to sex, and the numberless copulations of 
this He 
lacks, in every respect, a sense of proportion 
Some critics have been repelled by the squalor 
of this novel, but 


novel are meaningless transactions, 


repetition is its real vice 
Compare this military documentary with Zola’s 
LAssonunow in its detailed pages, and one sces 
the difference between a 
factory and an artist 

After this it is refreshing to return to a writer 
of talent like Paul Bowles. Mr 
and work of an 
nerve 


well-trained writing 


Bowles’s stories 
novels are the exposed 
The pain is felt before the experience 
Phere is a perennial dryness and irony in Ameri 
can literature of which Bowles is the latest and 
most sophisticated exponent; it has the air of 
premature cynicism, prolongs the moment when 
civilisation itself becomes entirely anxiety and 
The husband and wife in The Shelter- 


disgust 


The 


mg Sky are essentially people who have been 
exhausted by 
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their country or 
their parents. They have the droop of the child- 


ren of the new rich, the panic of beings too 
quickly formed 


the success of 


Bowles has been properly com 
pared with D. H. Lawrence, for he has a marvel 
lous eye for the foreign scene as it comes to the 
eye of the rich 
brilliant 
in its 


rootless wanderer. He is also a 
items of human isolation 
varying degrees of madness, and he is in- 
tellectually disapproving of both the isolated man 
and the man who has the merely apparent soli- 
and 


collector of 


darity gregariousness of 


urban creature 


the conventional 
He feels Lawrence's scorn of 
the inner impoience and can describe with subtle 
effect the horrors and terrors to which this kind 
I he 
The Sheltering Sky are 
skilful exercises in unease : 


of man or woman is unconsciously drawn. 
African journeys in 
the fright, the cruelty 
to be felt in the North African scene are exactly 
captured and they are matched by the doubts in 
the minds of the masochistic travellers. Mr. 
Bowles is also a sharp conversational observer 
of important psychological distinctions 
Tunner 
individual 
remained 


himself was an 
irresistibly attracted by whatever 
just beyond his intellectual grasp 
Contenting himself with not being quite able to 
grasp an idea was a habit he had acquired in 
ind it operated in him now with 
force. If he thought he could get 
sides of a thought, he concluded that u 
inferior one: there had 
sible part to it for his interest to be 
aroused. His attention did not spur him to 
additional thought. On the contrary, it merely 
provided him wth an emotional satistaction 
vis a vis the idea, making it possible for hun to 
relax and admire it at a distance 


essentially simple 


idolescence, 
sull greater 
on all 


was an to be an in 


i c 


Tunner is a sound and original portrait of the 
werage brutal man and done in an educated 
vernacular. He will wait for the prey’s moment 
of panic and will collect enormous moral divi 
dends after he has destroyed his vicum 

Where Bowles tails is that in reducing the 
Lawrence situations——The Sheltering Sky can 
be compared with The Woman who Rode Away 

to a kind of existentialist dimension, he 
made them merely chi 
vanished; 


h is 

The moral passion has 

When the 

vidow in the novel is carried off by Arabs, 

them, thrashed by Negro slaves and 
i 


is “ released” by it all, 


even passion has gone 
young 


we admire the clevernes 


of Mr. Bowles in filling in—what one has always 
missed ! 


so Much the local colour of the rape; 
ire really back among the sexual fantasies 
James Jones. In any case the 
passion of the Arabs is surely theft and market 


ing The doctrine of 


but we 
Ol M master 
the meaningiessness of 
and the purposelessness of life is 


the eye of 


experience, 
wanderers and to the 
gifts of reporters who write well and 
are skinned, but one feels the exhaus 
tion that comes from experience which has 
been 
Mr. Bowles, one sees the humane passion sub- 
dued by 


valuable to 
descriptive 
whose eyes 
not 
xperienced. In Camus and the masters of 
the cool line; nothing human ts alien 
to them, in Mr. Bowles, the refreshing skill con 
ceals a trantic He has the cruelty ol 
the tender watcher of moods 
of his writing 
charm, but 


egoism 
This moodiness 
contains its intelligent, listless 
are touched merely by the 
pleasure of untractable discontent; put that 
beside any page of D. H. Lawrence 

V. S. Privcuertt 


we 
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THE DEPRESSED YOUNG MAN 


Boswell in Holland, 1763-1764.) Edit 
PREDERI AP He , 


ad climbs from the valley pas e public 
and turns 


tores 


unexpectedly 
well was treadir 


quent 


irec 
m Phe e 


written, if not tor put 


juentl 


wom he d 
uish the shadowy 1 
In Holland he composed 
manuser 


lor 


rraveyard under the twil 


as ¢ I yin the trec 


uppre: 

to paint a sel 
painted 

fragn 


wer the iiterar 


> tempted Bran 
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SHEPHERD’S BUSH ECLOGUE 
As 1] walked to Shepherd 
VP 
a Monna Vanna, a 
cumuli 


Bush, I perceived it 
storal, 


Moy 


ner 
ae 
flocks of 
nal 
IPgilias 


of pure air that all over London lie 


ink 


Ficid 


I breathed a 

m my breast 
sted, and told me how all the ri 
only a sandy fistful that rur 


fingers to 


corda ; but 


sursum 


Are 
waste 5 
Into contimt 


and 


For each of us is ] exil 


Moy 


away irom 


ing life, 
and the light, 

fell trom the 
troubled 
not here is our 


t 


Since we womb’ 
strcam. 
here, franc 


leet and cheat us in the 


O Muse, I said then, dear sister, how long 
your voice be mute ? 

This is your 
furnish your cue— 

Praise this delicious weather with your 
throat ; main square, an 

In the heart of a poem’s crystal alone can the great bells of th 
Spring come true psalm tune. A deep melancholy 

] groaned with fl 


season, surely these moments 


atin hi 
furniture looking down acri 
d, hour after hour, | 
Cathedral play their 
seized upon me 
ill winter in 


on of 


accentor’s old 


1VvIng 
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“ 
his advantages—often becoming so cheerfully 
borsterous that next day he was obliged to upbraid 
himself for having gone a shade too Lat 

Usually his admonitions had the desired result, 
and hie was able to note that “ you did very well 
yesterday, only you transgressed a little in talking 
of yourself.”” Modesty and sobriety did 
unrewarded 

fine gente flow of spirits.” A « 
cau 


not go 


and by June 17th he could report a 
mitributery 
>, however, was the interesting {ricadship 
he had formed with a young woman of twenty- 
three, I 
d 


ibella Agneta Blisabeth van Tuyll 
Zuylen, better known as “ Zélide 
become Madame de Charriére, U motherly 
mistress of Benjamin Constant. Boswell’s « 
pondence with Belle de Zuylen, and with 
aristocratic and conventional father, o 
nearly a hundred pages of “s9or 
excellent volume. It is a strang 
these letters reveal. On Zélide’s side th 
aflecion and a clear-sighted appreciation of 
Boswell’s abounding charm and _ talent She 
loved his candour, his genuine originality. But 
Boswell, on his side, was apt to be * shocked or 
rather offended with her untimited 
She had wild ideas about the intercourse ot 
sexes, and liked to express them at 
inopportune moments. “... She had no pleasure 
in realitie All must be ideal, all vi 
There were times when she struck 
‘frantic libertine.” He wa 
regret at the thoughts of parting 
pitied the man who became the 
ture’s’”’ husband. “ For my part, 
safe"; and probably his choice wa 
gether ill-judged. Lord Auchinleck 
shuddered at Zélide: Johnson would certainty 
have frowned, had his protege ventured to 
mtroduce so dashing and so rebellious a wife 
A restless young waman of near-genius wa 
scarcely suited to an excitable young man with too 
much genius for his own good. 
Perer Quennect 
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later to 
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mughe have 
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ASIA BY INTERVIEW 


Voices of Asia. By James A. Mictrenee 
<> Warburg. 21 


James Michener, sports columnist, [ 
Teacher, and an Associate Editor in 
served in the American Navy during wat 
his first book, Tales of the South Pacific, 
adapted to the musical comedy of that same title 
He has, as he says, “an foot” and a 

monomanta on Asia.” Convinced the 
destiny of the United States will be largely deter 
mined its relations with Asia, he set out to 
discover what was in the minds of Asian people 
H <ploded his questions to 129 Astans in inter 
views which never lasted less than two hours and 

4 them bulged over nights, exciting, reveal 
ing, argumentative. Although they were weiwhted 
by his prejudices, they reflect a mind 
genuinely bewildered by the tangle of old civilisa 
trons and new revolutionary ideas which he met in 
every country he visited (all of Asia except China, 
Nepal and Ceylon), and startled by hi 
of America’s doom if the pr 


Secker 


nivel 


and 


was 


itching 


mans 


own 


nightmare 
esent hostility in Asta 
spread to Europe and Africa. To hi 
he adds brief summaries of 
Americans should know” and last 
provides “basic tacts and a few rules 
observed, will give Americans “a 
in Asia 

Ihe 
abour 


milerviews 
what “mformed 
his chapter 
_ wihuct, tt 
second chan 

new Women of 
thernselve 
shim, delectable, 


Asia” revealed 

They were shy, modest, tiny, 
winsome of ind lively ot 
wit: im all, “adorable litte revolutionists.” This 
they had in common, they married tor love 
Papas and Mamas were shocked, humiliated and 
invariably hurt when their daughters chose the 
own husbands, but experience often proved that 
romance and friendship were effective substitute 
tor tradition and a substantial income. Not that 
these young women were always strictly accurate 
Ryuko, a Japanese girl assured the author that 

most Japanese girls who have G.I. babies with 
out being married would have had Japanese 
babies the same way if the Americans had not 
come.” This may have reassured Mr. Michener; 
it is a bleak cuphenusm to social workers in 
Japan to-day who are uying to find homes for 
200,000 “ occupation orphans ” discarded, mainly, 
by American fathers 

[ndian women discussed the Hindu Code Bill 
which Mr. Michener heard debated in Parlia- 
ment. Although it was sacrificed temporarily to 

wisty the “old voices” of Indian politicians, he 
was convinced that “ the finest people in India are 
tor this Bill” which will revolutionise the status 
of women, legalising divorce, forbidding polv- 
gamyv, and giving them the right to inherit money 
and land. Mr. Michener makes the surprising 
remark that if he were told to spend the rest 
of his hte trying to help America he would go 
to India, “for sound American-Indian relations 
could be the foundation of our entire policy in 
Asial The reason for this is his belief that 
American policy has created such suspicion of het 
intentions in Asia, that India ts now the 
potential bridge; if these two countries cannoi 
co-operate on common problems he believe 

‘then all can do is to retreat to a tenuou 

friendship with Japan and pray to God that the 
rest of Asia does not blow up in our tace.” 

Uhe other “ voices of Asia” are varied, although 
they sometimes speak as if they are being mter- 
the “ Voice of America Programme 
Ir is this approach which introduces contusion 
into a picture which ts otherwise triendly and 
atiractively free from that arrogance charac- 
of many Western writers. [ suspect that 
Maichener’s own conscience speaks through 
“old China hand,” a composite 
eight people, all of them Americans 

Let's face it like men” this mythical wise man 
saVS Along the entire coast oi i KEEP 
OUT sign has been posted. Aad it’s going to 
stay there for a generation.” Advocating retreat, 
rests a return with a new programme oi 
‘equals meeting to discuss mutual problems.’ 
But the author is honest enough to admit that the 


rest 


' 
smue 


we 


viewed tor 


teristhe 
Mr 
the synthetic 


character ol 


ay 
wSla 


he su 


The Ne 


Americans he 
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met in Asia more 
resembled Linus Benniman (not hi 
business man who thought Mary Martin must be 
‘trerrific,” liked Tschaikowsky and the University 

Minnesota football team, and prowled around 
crap for a “a fast buck” even to Chinese 
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STRANGE SISTERS 
Moderna English Painters: Sickert to Smith. 
By JoHN ROTHENSTEIN. Eyre © Sportts- 
wood 25 
Victoriaa Olympus. 
15s 


By Witttam Gaunt 


hese things,’ wrote Sickert, “are done by 
ind tume was when lusty wat was waged 
by London’s painter gangs, when the New 
English and the Camden Town lads detied the 
Royal Academy (though Orpen, John and 
McEvoy were soon captured by its blandishn 

ind Wyndham Lewis and his Vorticists 

Blast at all and sundry, and Nevin 

' 


shana 


Y 
drum for Marinetti’s Futurists, and Rutter organ- 
ised “No fury” exhibitions and the Bloomsbury 
gang reposed aloof on the knees of Fry like the 
couchant boy in Epstein’s Night above the Under- 
vround Chose stirring days came back to me as 
I read Sir John Rothenstein’s essays on seventeen 
Eoglish painters working in his lifetime (he was 
born m 1901)—Sickert, Steer, Ethel Walker and 
Lucien Pissarro, Tonks and Sir William Rothen 
stein, Gilman, Gore and Ginner, Pryde, Nicholson 
ind Gwen John, Orpen, John and McEvoy, 
Matthew Smith and Frances Hodgkins; for all 
these artists (except Matthew Smith and Frances 
Hodgkins who might well have been reserved for 
md volume, From Lewis to Fr 
announced on the jacket) belonged, as ts 
known, to the New English and the Camden 
Town gangs. Sir John, of course, had contacts 
mi his childhood, so that he writes for 
the most part of artists he has known in person, 
well or slightly, or of whom he has heard a great 
deal trom their intimates. Thanks to these con- 
tacts, and to earlier writers, he now brings them 
before us as individuals with personal minds and 
characters and psychic conflicts resolved or ageca- 
vated by their friendships, their enmuties and theic 
fortun painters influenced by thet 
training, their travels and the impact of the Post- 
Impressionist Exhibitions which left none of them 
untouched. His book will therefore be consulted 
there is interest in all or any of these 
for it has the kind of value of, say, Karel 
in Mander’s notes on sixteenth-venturv’ Flemish 
painters or of George Moore's records of his 
vtemporaries, Like Moore a follower at 
lt) Sir John does not hesitate in some cases 
himself into the picture, though lke Bos 
ind unlike Moore) he stands continually 
h his back to us pointing to his subject; and 
wiversation attractive because he 
paruculat 
gravely interested in them 
visit to Ethel W alker, nearly 


her 


the sec ud, 


well 


vith these {1 


ind as 


well 


pteces are 
eres these painters or Is 
I shall not forget his 
ninety, crouched by 
studio fire, regarding rows of hee assembled 
nctures and wonderfully certam of then beauty; 


o- the dinner with his uncle Orpen obsessed by 
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REASON AND 
IN OUR TIME 
by KARL JASPERS 
ortant Work by the existentialist thu 
by Stanley Godman 


RIGHP AND 
by MARTIN 


Merpretauon of 
R. ¢ Sm 


sregor 


WRONG 
BUBER 


some Psalr 
th. 
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hitherto unpublished novel, together with 
an historical and critical commentary, 
being largely a study of Swinburne as a 


novelist by 
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the millions of mangled corpses in the Flanders 
slime,” or the scene where he rebukes his fathee 
for indiscreet disparagement of Sickert 
in turn rebuked more neatly than 
was by Johnson 

Cher at 


and 1s 
ever Boswell 
critical comments mingicd 
biography in these essays, and also in the 
ful Introduction which precedes them, 
the assessments are by now traditional 
thos¢ admire these arust but some are 
In general, as I see things, Sir John 
takes too little into account the central technical 
principle that long united clear-headed 

the resolve to fight the camera by leav- 
the camera cinema all that the 
and the cin can do, since the painter 
work thout those had 
1 camera instead 
diverse paintings are seen, on analysis, 
ted by this decision an adventures 
launched. Sickert’s colourful and light- 
1 Sir Nigel Playjaiy for example, th 
probably painted from a photograph, 1 
purge f the camera’ ision; Gilman's 
of Mrs, Mounter, and the 
formalising tn the ponderous picture 
painted from it, are also blows against Daguerre’s 
descendants who can so easily and quickly record 
the light on charladics’ faces—and 
when the ladies are posing for their portraits 

The Camden Town adventures in battle 
wainst the camera seem at first thought remote 
from the “classical subject pictures” by the 
Victorian Academicians who made piles of money 
and built themselves impressive décors with Arab 
courts and fountains and marble 
ases of burnished brass—as related with amusing 
irony by Mr. Gaunt in his Victorian Olympus 
Alma Tadema, at any rate, was untroubled by this 
‘nemy since he spoke of the camera as his servant, 
But when I read in Sir John’s book that Matihew 
Smith, aged ten, elaborately copied a portrait of 
Lord Leighton in the Pali Mall Gazetie, I fell io 
wondering tt Leighton would have looked respect- 
fully at the later Smith’s devices to escape from 
the camera’s vision, and perhaps compared them 
with his own escape by way of the Elgin Marbles 
and the German Nazarenes. And then, in horror, 
I asked myself the question: Can it be that 
Leiwhton’s Kensington-Olympic carvatids 
ind Smiuth’s magenta Fitzroy ydalisqu 
are really sister sufferers in the same 
Are Leighton and Smith 
camet “You think that you have killed the 
Art of Painting. But by Zeus and Matiss ‘ 
lots of lite in the old dog vet”? 


R. H. Witens«t 


with the 
thought- 
Most of 
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vid 
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that not only 
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good cause? 


both saving to the 


men 
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A POET OF THE NORTHERN ISLES 
The Collected Poems of Edwin Muir. be 
15 
This includes all Edw 
up to the pre 
the earlier 


since the 


yume 
poems, 
tons from volumes 
itten publicatias 

Reading them in the ordet 
they were written 
years I 
ment in thought and technique 
reached 


the work of nearly 


was impressed by tl rady devel 
Mr. Muir has 
maturity relatively lat ind 
has emc rged as one ol the finest poets now writing, 
alter two literary generations younger than hum 
have successively acclaimed Edwin 
Muitr is pre-eminently a philosophic poet. Every- 
thing in his work seems thrice-distilled, purged 
of the topical, the personal, and the decorative, 
until the vision reached is that of 
essence 
Edwin 
Orkneys ; 
the tact 
home 


his poetic 


yl 


been 


the enduring 


Muir’s boyhood was spent in the 

and this is all-important. So also ts 
that he was torn away trom his early 
he visionary radiance that surrounds 
the world of childhood in the poetry of Traherne, 
Wordsworth and Muir, comes as much from the 
later exile, as from the early enjoyment of Eden. 
Childhood hangs suspended in and 


memory, 
things remembered pass successive 


through 
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distillations to become the elements of a symbolism 
ia Which the qualities they bring from the natural 
vorld become not so much lost, as absorbed. 
Horses, remembered from childhood, thus first 
appear in the context of the poet’s individual 
experience 
hk r 


HoOoVe 


like pistons in an 
up and down, yet seem a 


l null 
Mt 


incient 
ya I 


tanding still 
In a 


time, 


later they become detached ft 
piace, and a particular occasion 

Our horses pace 
Like steeds for 
k re 


poem, 


ind pa 
ever labouring on a shield 
‘ping tl olitary heraldic 


UuPrse 

Finally, in a much later poem, The To 
time and place seem to move past the 
* the arrested image 


Horse, 


permanence 


And, ling 
Endl 1 


ring, halts the turning sun 
‘parture, endl rest 
Edwin Muir’s principal theme is the relation 
» those who know 
», OM ce 
mund 
the poet’s own \ In 
ummers, the long days seem to 
in a timeless enchantment 
ae : 


t time to the timeless ; 
the Northern Isles, this theme will sect 
is much to this natural and human ba 
as to tl purity of 


and t 


northern 
and, 
world, the people of 

the emen who looted the long 
ecem less remote trom the croiters of 
day than do New York or London. 
t that of history—which, tos 
most part, has passed them b 1s that of 


behind — that, 


--age 


the Bron 
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sent 


the 
prehistor 
continutty 
tl tart 

the 
rootless 
past and future existing tog 
e, through 

can be 


source 


stronger than 
ot this 


which time 
followed to its en 


His imagination 


run 
road that 


1, or 


to 1 moves 


I take my 
Old tount 
Through 


journey back to sce my | 
dried up, whos 
you and me 


ndred, 


rivers run on tar 


Progress and return are not opposite, but similar, 
ince they both lead out of time to eternity ; 


sO, 
f the Cructfixion, he writes that the Cross will 
become a tree again, 


In a green springing corner of young Eden 
And Judas damned take his long journey | 
rom darkness into light, and be a child 

hus mother’s knee 


> individual life is time-bound, and can 

Road, in one direction only 

<d to a labyrinth, a 

it human illusion, but is not ultimately 

binding In a Blake-like image, Edwin Muir 

describes man as leaning his face ar out trom 

‘rnity tor time to its v. n Like 
Muir sé 


Ss W 


Cime is 


road, and a dream ; 


work 

es animals 
wld When 

nt poems The Suc 

ind many other Image 

iiten, the Homeric legend, one fee 

because the modes of living 
pastoral world are near 

nightmare labyrinth of 
fistances in time have little 


is living 


and feeling in 
to humanity 
the machine 

ignifican 


than 
ive 
Muir, 
' 


who measures distances, rather, from the eternal 
Ne less, he has written poems like 
To hat are as 
vritten about the contemporary trageds 
Mr. Muir writes of the racial and 
rather than of the individual experience 
history is one event, all lives are episodes in the 
one lifetime of Adam. “ This kind of poetry, 
which springs so organically from the archetypal 
world rare in English literature’? Mr. J. C. 
Hall writes in his introduction, and meations 
Blake. In part it is Muir’s Norse and Scots 
inheritance, in part his individual exploration of 
the collective. In one of the latest poems, Day 
ind Night, he writes : 


MOVIN as 


any that 
collective 


Che night, the night alone is old 

And showed me only what I knew, 
Knew, yet never had been told ; 

A speech that from the darkness grew 
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eply tor daily tongues & 
d jialogue of a few 
Upon the sixth or seventh 

Archetypal imagery is more often 
than tound in contemporary poetry Auden 
transplants an archetype trom the 
woks of the psychologists; Robert G 
1 his greater scholarship and art 

his goddesses at their historical sources, 
in his | they generally remain cepts 
to which he pays a purely intellectual reverence 
but Edwin Muir has in common with Yeats the 
power to create symbols that take on the quality 
ot the supernatural. Often, indeed, both the 
metres he employs—the three-stressed line, and 
the masterly use of rhyme and half 
rhyme patterns—his poems recall the late 

tf Yeats, though he has none of the 
splendour earlier Yeats. He 

lined to be repetitive—or, rather he 
primary themes that mal 
world, and seem, like primitive 
to have an autonomous existence apart tr 
beyond, any particular poem. From t 
of his imagination, one might guess that 
Muir may well write his finest poetry u 
age ; the quality of the most recent px 
Th Succession, TI j ciation, ID) 
Night, shows him sul at the height of hi 
Phe most original poetry is 
work of a “ young ”’ poet. 
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NEW NOVELS 

The Struggles of Albert Woods. 
Cooper. Cape. 12s. 6d 
Bail for the Judge. By 
Chapman & Hall. 12s. 6d 
Illustrated Man. By Ray Bi 
Hart-Davis 11s. 6d 

Nightingale. By 
Hutchinson 10s. 6d 

In the spring of 1950 appeared a first 
novel which attracted an unusual amount of atten 
It was called Scenes from Provincial Life, 
nd the author Mr. William Cooper Phe 
book was, in the main, the the end of 
} and it was remarkable because it was 
both elegiac and funny. It had other qualitic 
well, and while one did not feel that it 
inv way a contrived or manufactured book 
full of life for that—one did that 
usion of the qualities was not quite perfect, it 
Mr. Cooper, while possessing an admirable reper 


By WittlAM 


No HENRY CECII 


The DBURY 


The RICHARD CHURCH 


there 


tron 
was 
story ol 
Ove flair, 


| 


was 


oo feel 


torre of strokes, had yet to create his own game 

In The Struggles of Albert Woods he has don 
o. We first meet Albert Woods as a schoolboy 
rovincial brash boy of the 
bouncing, radical, self-righteous, snobbish, ni 
lower middle class. We see him briefly as 

chemistry student at the local university, but it 
is not until he becomes a researcher at Oxford that 
we really take up with him; it is not indeed until 
he reaches Oxford that he really takes up 
himself. For this, in the early Twenties, was a 
social step, and The Struggles of Albert Woods 
other things a study in that snobbe: 
his by no means specially English, but which 
terms of reference universilic 
clubs, country houses and public life, the county 
and the peerage—has its own ambivalent, duriar 
like flavour. For Albert, the way mapped 
Fellowship, a good marriage, the Royal Socier 

Chair, a Kmghthood. To attain these, he ha 
us struggles, but these struggles are complicated 
t internal struggles against climbing and 
Mr. Cooper handles Albert's struggle 
with a kind of holy joy; the method and atmos 
phere of scientific research, its odd combination 
of obsession, frustration and sheer triviality, is put 
1cross Most economically and most tellingly. 

So much for content; in treatment this book is 

robust comedy, admirably carried off by a writer 
is not merely “funny,” but mature and com 
passionate. Mr. Cooper’s novel should be im 
mensely popular; it deserves popularity because it 
is, in fact, the thing for which there is such a 
demand. the thing that so many authors attempt, 


in a { town, a clever 


vulgar 
with 


mong 


nm mts schools, 


y his 


fakery 


Who 


1 so few achieve novel that intell 


ent and happy. It would be evasive in a reviewer 
because it is obvious, the com 
Mr. Polly—Mr. Lew 

Wells. In technique 
of Albert Woods is 


century, 


nere|y 

parison with the Kapps 

ham fH. G 
wwever, trugeles 


void, 


noveis oO 
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not twentieth even nineteent! 
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a ruth 
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lessly hypnotic re 
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Mion and directing wt—will 


sadabil ipon the perfe 
asides, 
now 
at wriung the book your 
contributes to the highly 
Mu huevement 
may Mr. Cooper 
ing ummensely readable, but 
riters he is a kind of sport. His stories 
earher volumes and the present one 
above all on ‘ 


actors, indulging in clati' 
our oOpinior 
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. to Nave a pe 
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Vine you, every 

approach 
flavour of 


wv Cecil 


Coope r’s ac 
resemble 
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among fi 
Cw 
extraordinary, 
Even 


one quality, an 
arresting, a really staggering imgenuity 
style of a good raconteur, 
ide the coruscations of this ingenuity 
formerly, it is apphed to the Law. We 
rned with the trial for murder of a High 
idge. with prosututes and with ponces 
not take the events 


Cecil’s art consists largely in 


, the crisp, easy 
j 


ou are meant to 


riously; Mar 


i formidabic 


quite 
using 
intelligence to push to their logical 
conclusions happenings which life would leave in 
mess. He is perhaps at his best in 
but No Bail the Fudge is an 
entertainment in a genre which, I 
ould imagine, is literally inimitable 
What the to Mr. Cecil, the 
Mr. Bradbury, whose earlier book, 
as set on Mars. The 
as that of pulp-magazine 
ely 
requires an effort for us to accept space ships 
climate of Venus, and so on, in 
book 


or tches, connected o1 


in illogical 
hort 
admurable 


tories, for 


future is to 
The Silver 


apparatus of his 


law is 
} 
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SeTCnCE 


e of it is inten serious, and 


the this way 


Moreover, sin the a collection of short 


ical w h n nt 
hanical v , the jump into 


made afresh each t 
this would not iter 
Bradbury's use of 
inative 


obtained as effect 


iterial truly 


ts, however 
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effec could 
nt iy, with 
nisms Of, say « xplor 
rentil earch, and it 1s not 
obtained these cts by 


} 
vcly in the pres 


wdinary me { V, aviatio 


n, and curret 
sreat trumph 
ins that are 
often | 


mere tf 


ne of uur 
writer } 
tbilit to conjure 
{ that physical wid 1 
ilways leaving behind 
African desert in The 
superb, and this is perhaps for that 
most memorable story in the book The next 
st memorable thing is the description of a sun 
which simulates on Venus the normal atmo 
phere of the earth. So it is hard not to fe 
Mr. Bradbury’s concentration upon 
misguided 
ghtungale, on the other 
better word, a 
the normal insight 
the The fact 
written a modern-dress 
Philomela does not in itself make his novel stand 
out; what is more remarkable is the virtuosity 
with which he has written a novel which actually 
of the qualities of the singing with which 
The book could well be discu 
pera, of recitative, 


Bradbury is a gifted 


gifts is his 
cul pect whict 
vace-rockets are 
the 


it 
H 
Veld is 
reason the 


it1on ol 


a nie 


\ hand, i 


‘straight nove 
, and the usual 
that Mr 


version 


terial 
Church has 

th yvth of 
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novelist 


partake 


it largely deals sed 


erms ot « chorus, aria; but 
feeling inging, being as 
incantatory as it is dramatic, 
Greece rather than modern 
Europe, not unworthy of his invocation 
of Philomela. Modern Europe, in the person of 
the German Teremius and the Jewess Miss Cohen, 
were, I thought, an unwelcome intrusion not in 


tune with the Greek nightingale 


Mr 
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magik il ind 
ancient 
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MISTER SOPHISTICATION 
Ross and the New Yorker. B: 
Gollanez. 12s. 6d 
In the early Twenties the air of Lon 
and New York was thick with literars 
One coming late in the 
woused litthe excitement Disguised 
zine prospectus, it declared: 


DALE KRAM 


more umm 


The New Yorker will be a ret 
metropolitan life. ft 
reneral tenor will be one of gaiety 
but it will be more than a jester. It 
is commonly called sophisticated in 
reasonable degree of enlightenment 
part of its readers. It will hat ink 
t Yorker will be the maguizine that 
not edited for the old lady in Dubug It will r 
mecerned with what she is thinking about 


picture ol 


ssume a 
ic Neu 


be « 
A new note in American experience 
struck. “The Regency beau in th topper 
ind high cravat who adorned the New Yorker's 
first issue became the symbol of a generation and 
of a mood. The generation—it included Gersh 
win and Scott Fitzgerald—has passed: the mood 
ind the attitude it created survive triumphantly 
in the glossy pages of Ross’s magazine. It was 
here that the new barbarian elegance, the spirit 
of the witty children of nature, of the Fitth 
Avenue Red Indians brandishing their gay 
hawks and poison-tipped arrows, became crystal 
lised into a golden formula. They used their 
quizzing-glass as a piercing ray that burned the 
tat off Manhattan complacencies 

[In this longest and best of New Yorker profiles, 
Mr. Kramer shows us how it was done. He tells 
the story of the magazine's Harold Wal 
lace Ross, the inspired roughneck from Colorado, 
flair for negative criticism amounted to 
geniu Ro never knew what he wanted 

his,” he would growl to a writer or cartoon 
artist, ° nearer to it.” But he knew what 
he didn’t want. The glow of the New Yorker 
tormula was lit from its editor’s rejection slips 
Che magazine’s beginnings were hard; at least 
twice it came near disappearing altogether. At 
the outset, the staff and contributor at one time 
vw another they included Woollcott, Dorothy 
Parker, Robert Benchley, Thurber, Ogden Nash, 
lames M. Cain and John O’Hara—seldom ex 
ceeded “the top age limit of twenty-five that Ross 
wcems to have set.” As the full talent assembled, 
i spirit of wild misrule reigned in the dingy cor 
riders on West Forty-Fifth Street. Staff mem 
bers roller-skated to and fro from conferences, 
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“ Miss Lipstick,” the night-life columnist, worked 
i her slip. When Ross rebuked Dorothy Parker 
for being in a speakeasy instead of on 
he told him “someone was using the pencil.” 
[t was a saturnalia mixed with blood and tears 
Ross himself provided the hectic note. A generous 
hirer, he was a formidable firer as well, and his 
lavish pay cheques were earned at the price of 
stomach ulcers and suicidal dreams. Strong men 
sobbed over their typewriters at sight of the grim 
uncouth figure shambling his Proutian 
ork-lined room to come sit on the edge ol 
their desk 
But the formula glowed. There was 
Hokinson with her cartoons of fat women 
I Hate the Sea Though My Father Was a 
Sailor”); Ben Hecht frenziedly panning the cult 
tor Harlem (“ My Set has discovered something 
too marvellous for words Negroes! Ododles 
ind oodles of them. Big ones and little 
Harlem, way this side of the Zoo!”); and there 
was Dorothy Parker, who “distilled her sorrow 
tor the light quaffing of a flippant generation” in 
“Songs of a Markedly Personal Nature” 
Because your eyes are slant and slow 
Because your hair is sweet to touch 
My heart high again but, Oh 


doubt if this will get me much! 


the job, 


out ol 
ind 


Helen 
“Whi 


Ones 


Phere were, of course, Thurber’s dogs 
It started as a joke on a friend who doodled 
talking on the telephone. Thurber drew 
each page of his friend’s memopad 
curious looking animal. It had a bloodhound’s large 
head and body and the short legs of a basset. No 
man’s memo pad was safe from the sawed-off dog 
Some people came to fear invasion by them the 
Dakota farme do the 
hordes 
Above all, there was E. B. White, the Nez 
Hazlitt, a gentle spirit whose prose was the best 
in the paper. Mr. Kramer puts a softer nib in 
his pen when he writes about White, who, he 
tells us, “registered the crashing 
the delicate tickings of the great 
White, Marc Connelly declared, 
the steel and the music to the magazine.” 
Occasionally, the formula grew dim It 
flickered badly in the Slump when the magazin 
commented, “It is amusing to see a fat land 
quaking in paunchy fright,” and later during the 
war, before Ross had assembled his staff of war 
correspondents. Yet, in 1946, it produced John 
Hiroshima Po-day th 
handling the formula is 
them. “Our 


while 
a dog on 
The dog was a 


Way 


approach of grass 


hopper 


Yorker 


thunder 
city.” It was 
“who brought 


ind 


Hersey's chief fear of 
that it may “go 


trouble,” Ross groaned 
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many times before his death, “is we're in aft 
lined rut No man was ever less in a rut than 
Ross himself. Three times married, plagued by 
i hopping-mad indigestion that caused him t 
drinks through his table napkin and demand 
stewed oranges in smart restaurants, he had the 
] energy of the manic-depressive. He 
fought Henry Luce in print and the Stork Club in 
person; he mailed his underdrawers to Walter 
Winchell after the columnist had made a dis 
paraging suggestion. His passion for typographi 
1 accuracy Fearing lest the 
night proot-reader might change “drop of a ha’” 
to “drop of a hat,” legend has it that he returned 
to the printers late at night, crawled under the 
press and checked the forme with a flashlight. Al 
this and much more Mr. Kramer relates with 
zusto, His study will appeal to all whe are in- 
terested in learning how a single magazine w9 
ible to revolutionise humour, advertisement and 
the art of the cartoon throughout America 
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described as “a book of British newspaper 
An odd howler for Mr. Kramer 
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